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Editorial, 


MORE ABOUT FERTILIZERS. 





In the Farmer of November 25, you speak of a 
tract of some five acres on your farm, that has pro- 
duced two crops a year, for six years, without the 
use of any stable manure whatever. Please tell us 
the character of the soil, the kind or kinds of fertil- 
izers used, and what crops were raised ? 


The above was received from a 
Maine. 


at first the field was chiefly in grass, and was 


correspon- 
dent in In reply, we would say that 
top dressed with Stockbridge grass fertilizer 
twice a year, the first dressing being applied 
just as the grass had begun to grow in the 
spring, usually in May. The second coat was 
applied immediately after taking off the first 
crop of grass. One year Bradley's grass fer- 
tilizer was applied in place of the Stockbridge 
After a 


while the sod became very thick and the crops 


with equally satisfactory results. 


were not as heavy as they were soon after seed- 
ing down. The land was then ploughed and 
kept under cultivation with such crops as could 
be grown in season to harvest at least two 
each year. Corn, rye, wheat, barley, oats 
and millet were the principal crops grown, 
sometimes for the grain, but more often for 
the fodder alone. 

The past two years Darling's animal dust was 
used exclusively. An occasional crop of rye 
or oats has been taken, without an application 
of fertilizer, for the purpose of testing the con- 
dition of the land and to recover any surplus 
fertility that the land might contain from pre- 
We do not claim that 


our method or our system of rotation was tne 


vious liberal dressings. 








fold, first to get full crops from a distant field 
that was hard to reach with loaded teams, and 
second to learn whether commercial fertilizers 
could be depended upon to take the place of 
animal manures through a series of years. 
The character of the soil varied from dry, 
gravelly knolls to a deep yellow loam and up- 
land swale that required draining to fit it for 
cultivation. 

The history of the field seems to teach that 
annual crops, which are grown for fodder and 
which leave a considerable amount of root and 
stubble to be ploughed in twice a year, can 
be grown to an indefinite length of time by 
the 
nure. 


use of fertilizers and without stable ma- 
Market gardeners seem to prefer  sta- 
ble manure for growing vegetables, but it must 
be remembered that they can usually procure 
manure more readily than can country farmers 
who till lands that lie a long distance from a 
city or large town, and whose farms are often 
very difficult to haul manure over, and also 
that many of the crops grown in market gar- 
dens leave very little vegetable matter in the 
soil after harvest, to keep it light and friable. 
In the strawy horse manure, gardeners get just 
what the farmer may more cheaply obtain by 
merely ploughing in his grain stubble. 

We also found a gain from the use of the 
fertilizers, in the saving of time between har- 
vesting the first and sowing the second crop. 
This is sometimes a very important matter. 
It takes a long while to haul manure a half 
mile to cover a large field liberally, and fre- 
quently there is no time to be lost between 
crops. The past season we took off a heavy 
crop of green rye and cured it for hay in June. 
The season was backward and the crop was 
late, but by using fertilizer in place of manure 
we were able to get the land ploughed and 
planted in season for a very handsome crop 
of field much need- 


ed, as the second crop of grass was a total 


corn, which was very 
failure in our section on account of the severe 
and long continued drought. A week's delay 
would have made the difference between a 
good crop of grain and fodder and a crop of 
fodder only. We have lost no faith in stable 
manure, but our experience has convinced us 
that farmers are no longer compelled to gauge 
the extent of their farming operations by the 
amount of stable manure they can make from 
the number of animals their farm will keep. 
If they find that any branch of their busi- 
ness is specially profitable they can push it by 
the use of commercial fertilizers, if these are 
They 


can also bring their whole farms up to a fer- 


well selected and judiciously applied. 


tile condition in a very few years by purchas- 
ing commercial fertilizers, if they wish to do 
so. Whether it will be profitable to make ev- 
ery acre as good as the best will depend upon 
the ability of the owner to carry on a large 
business on rich land, instead of a small busi- 
ness on poor land. The labor bills are no 
greater for working rich land than poor land, 
until we come to the harvest, and if a full 
crop is not worth the extra cost of harvesting 
it, then we had better do something else be- 
side farming for a living. 





MAKING A SMOOTHING HARROW. 





A subscriber in central Massachusetts, who 
has never seen a Thomas smoothing harrow, 
wishes us to give him full descriptions as to 
size of frame, number, size and shape of teeth, 
the angle at which they are set, and the 
method of hingeing the parts together, so that 
he can make one at home during the winter. 
Now the Thomas harrow is understood to be 
protected by patents; we do not know on 
what particular points, but if it were free to 
imitate, we do not believe that a farmer could 
manufacture a single one and save anything 
over the manufacturer's price, certainly not if 
he valued his own time worth anything. The 
teeth are steel, seventy-two in number, nearly 
a foot long, cut at an acute angle, sharp- 
ened at the point, headed a little, and set in 
holes that are bored through the frame at an 
angle of about forty degrees. At the factory 
all this is done by machinery fitted specially 
for doing just that kind of work, and it can 
be done a great deal cheaper than it is pos- 
sible to do by hand, in a country blacksmith 





respondent to visit some farmer who has such 
a harrow, before undertaking the job of 
making one at home. There are other forms 
of harrow that are much easier to make by 
hand tools, and which are not protected by 
patents. Whether they would be cheaper in 
the end is a question each must answer for 
himself. 





AWARDING PRIZES AT FAIRS. 





Next to the dissatisfaction felt concerning 
the unequal assessment of taxes by our boards 
of assessors, perhaps there is nothing about 
which interested parties are more often found 
grumbling than at the decisions of the judges 
An exhibitor 
who draws a prize, especially if it is the high- 


at our agricultural exhibitions. 


est prize, is pretty sure to feel somewhat con- 
soled, even though he honestly believes that 
the judges have erred in awarding it to him 
instead of to others who are more worthy. 
On the other hand, if an exhibitor does not 


% 


obtain a prize when he really thinks he is en- 
titled to one, he will be quite sure to call the 
judgment of the committee in question, and 
will surely grumble if he can do nothing more. 
He will 


some merit or good point, which, if they had 


feel that the committee overlooked 


noticed, would have changed their decision, 
or, that they were unduly biased in some way, 
The 


has been to considerable trouble and expense 


which is too often true. exhibitor who 
in bringing his animals or products to the 
fair, feels that he has a right to demand fair 
treatment at the hands of judges. 

We have no hesitation in asserting that not 
half of those exhibitors who fail to obtain the 
prizes they hoped for, feel that they have 
been fairly treated. They perhaps see that 
other exhibitors had button-holed the judges, 
or had exerted an influence in getting them 
appointed. Perhaps they find the judges are 
connected in some way with the successful 
competitors, by family ties, by business rela- 
tions, or, as is quite often the case, the judges, 
one or more of them, are breeders of the same 
strain of blood, perhaps formerly owned the 
All these 


conditions, which are quite common, tend to 


very animals they are judging. 


make exhibitors feel like grumbling more than 
like exhibiting another year. Our system of 
exhibiting agricultural products at fairs has 
grown to large proportions. Our fairs are in 
a certain sense, fashionable. One State has a 
fair because another State has one—no one 
likes to Fairs, like other fash- 
ions, have had a ‘‘run.” 


be outdone. 
Possibly they are 
at their height at the present time, but it is 
quite certain that abuses have crept in which 
will certainly make them unpopular unless 
such abuses are weeded out. 

The farmers are dissatisfied, the agricul- 
tural press with scarcely an exception, is free 
to criticise, and in many localities the public 
The 


good sense of the community is beginning to 


patronage is being withdrawn. sober, 


inquire, what good do the fairs do? Are 
they worth what they cost? And the general 
answer is, ‘‘hardly.” A farmer’s wife sends 


or carries in a box of butter or a choice 
cheese ; it is duly entered, and after a while 
a committee is made up of men who use but- 
ter and cheese, and perhaps with one or more 
abo dgal in dairy goods, but who know noth- | 
ing of the details of manufacture. They each 
tast” and perhaps express their preferences, 
though quite as likely they defer to the judg- 
ment of the dealer, who is as proverbially posi- 
tive that he knows what is good, and what 
is inferior, as is the average dairy woman that 
her goods are equal to any that are made. 
The awards are made Ist, 2d and 3d, in 
the fewest words possible, but no report is 
given telling the exhibitors wherein one lot 
No hints 
are given that will help the unsuccessful to 
do better next year. The exhibit is then left 
to the inspection of the public, who, with 


was better or poorer than another. 


pocket knives, cut, hack, and taste, till some- 
times there is little left that is worth carry- 
ing away, what there is being pretty heavily 
peppered with dust, and perhaps melted in 
the heated exhibition rooms. At other times 
the exhibits are put into ice chests, sometimes 
with glass covers, and sometimes without, 
and locked in where the public can learn 
nothing whatever by the exhibit. 

Mr. Boardman of the Home Farm, recently 
alluded to this matter of prizes, in which he 
says of some of the sleepy societies: ‘*Their 
premium lists are the same, they offer the 
same awards for the same objects, suffer no 
deviation from the old routine, and go in the 
‘‘old ruts,” as the saying is.” Now, we want 
to see a little deviation from the old routine, 
and we want especially to see an exhibition 
where the exhibitors can have an opportunity 
to compare opinions, to praise their own 
goods, and criticise others if they desire, in 
short, to be the judges in those departments 
where they themselves compete. We want 
to see this experiment tried, not specially that 
the awards may be more justly made, though 
we do believe they would be, but because the 
exhibitors would then have an opportunity to 
discuss merits in an official capacity, and 
under conditions which would naturally call 
forth honorable feeling and action; for we do 
not believe that the average farmer or cattle 
show exhibitor is as devoid of honor as some 
have seemed to give him credit, especially 
when placed in a position where his honor is 
called for. 

By the ordinary methods of exhibiting and 
filling committees, a premium is often offered 
to dishonesty on the part of both exhibitor 
and judge. We do not ask any society to 
make a radical change throughout in the offer- 
ing of premiums, or in making up committees, 
but we would like to have every society make 
at least one experiment of giving the judge- 
ship to the exhibitors themselves. Let the 
prizes be fixed by the society, but make the 
exhibitors in one department at Jeast work 
together, as juries work on court cases, only 
that the majority shall rule. 





ANOTHER VOTE FOR THE SILO. 


_— 


Mr. Geo. F. Nutting, Randolph, Vt., writes 
us that he has been waiting several years, till 
he could iearn how to build a practical silo at 
reasonable cost, according to the plans de- 
scribed by our French correspondent to the 
Farmer, and has, the past season, grown two 
and a half acres of Southern white corn, and 
put it into a silo built to receive it. He is 
now feeding it to a large herd of cattle of all 
ages and descriptions, with most satisfactory 
results thus far. He gives them all they will 
eat twice a day, with dry fodder at noon. 
Cows have some grain, according to their flow 
of milk. Young stock have only ensilage and 
dry fodder. All are doing better than they 
usually do with dry feed. 

Mr. Nutting is very enthusiastic in praise 
of the silo, and hopes that every reader of 
the Farmer, who has not built one, will take 
the first opportunity to visit a successful en- 
silage feeder, and see for himself how much 
he is losing by not having one upon his own 
farm. 





—Ch nd eneun, tho ayes seed-grower of ap men 


Germany, says that good growing 

ter seeds, more especally of atrowerg per 

fection kinds, as rose, Victoria, peony and chrys- 

snthenus, is almost qutirely a fo 
weather during 

= months of last year were 


‘ clear’ 
Sheeran aes eae sana 





shop. We should certainly advise our cor- 


HOW TO CUT POTATOES FOR SEED. 


If the new doctrine that has been promul- 
gated from the New York Experiment Station 
concerning the philosophy of potato cutting 
by single eyes, shall prove applicable to ordi- 
nary farm practice, there will be call for a 
new machine to do the work of cutting and 
planting in a more scientific manner than the 
cut-feed principle now in use in some of our 
potato planters. It is too early yet, however, 
to determine just how great an influence the 
method of cutting may have on the crop. 





Curtine to a Sinare Eye. 


B. K. Bliss & Sons, in their seed catalogue 
for 1878, showed by diagrams, how to cut a 
potato to single eyes so as to give each eye 
the greatest amount of potato substance to 
sustain the sprout during its early growth. 

Dr. Sturtevant has been dissecting the po- 
tato, and finds it put together something like 
the cone of a pine tree, the buds or eyes of 
the potato being connected by a sort of um- 
bilical cord with the centre of the potato, at 
the 


These internal stems or veins may be plainly 


which point is core or central stem. 
seen in the raw potato by cutting in thin 
slices from stem to seed end, and holding up 
The appear- 
ance will be something like the frost work on 
After 


the starch grains are bursted by cooking, 


to the strong light of a lamp. 
our window panes on winter mornings. 


these veins probably disappear, or are less 
visible. 

The new theory is, that the potato should 
be so cut as to keep the connection between 
the eye and the centre of the tuber. The ex- 
periments for the past season showed that an 
eye cut shallow 


yield than when it was cut long or deep, so as 


in every case, gave a smaller 


to reach the centre of the potato. 
The subject will receive the attention of 
potato growers the coming season, and if the 
new theory proves correct, there will be more 
care used in cutting seed potatoes in future 
years. 

. 


‘ 





NEW CATALOGUES. 

The seed catalogue of Hiram Sibley & Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., is by no means the least attrac- 
tive or the least valuable of the rapidly increasing 
line of similar publieations. Besides the usual list 
of flower, vegetable and field seeds, which are all 
full and complete, there is a department of tree 
seeds, with an excellent article on planting, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of young trees, from the pen of 
that most excellent authority upon such subjects. 
Dr. John A. Warder, of Ohio, Vice President of 
the American Forestry Association. In all 
departments the catalogue is very full and com- 
plete, and well worthy of cfireful preservation for 
the sake of the concise and careful essays which it 
contains on the culture of special crops and garden 
plants. 

James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John Street, New 
York, a seed house now in its eighty-second year, 
but showing no lack of youth in the vigor and 
vitality with which its business is conducted, have 
issued their annual descriptive catalogue of what 
they claim to be “the largest collection to be found 
in the 
eral novelties, both foreign and domestic, which 
have been thoroughly tested and found to be 
adapted to American uses. 


other 


world” of seeds of all kinds, embracing sev- 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





CARDING COWS, 


How often do you think it best to card milch 
cows, and for how large a part of the year? E. 
Paris, Me., Jan., 1883. 


RemMaARKsS.—Milch cows that run in the 





open 


fields will usually care very little about being 
carded. They keep themselves as clean as we could 


by artificial means. Stabled cows must be kept 
reasonably clean by some means. If they have an 
abundance of good bedding, frequently changed, 
have their stalls cleaned out often, and they are 
wiped off well with a wisp of straw or a piece of 
cloth, they will not require much more in the way 
of cleaning. When cattle become lousy, applica- 
tions of grease, or other vermin destroyers may be 
carded into the hair better, perhaps, than by any 
other simple means. A cow very thin in flesh does 
not usually like to be scratched very hard with a 
card, and we doubt if a fat one needs it very much 
more than just enough to keep her clean. 

Tests made by Mr. Sanborn, of the New Hamp- 
shire College farm, showed that carding fattening 
steers was a disadvantage so far as the gain in flesh 
was concerned. A farmer who habitually cards 
his oxen or other animals, to make them look well, 
is generally a good feeder, and it is not impossible 
that he may give credit to the card which is due to 
the meal chest, and to his general kind treatment. 
We card our own cattle when we have time, and 
want to pet them. Some like it, others do not. 





HOW FAST SHOULD CATTLE PUT ON FLESH ? 
What would be a fair increase of fat per week, 
on a pair of oxen weighing 3000 pounds at the start, 
and getting forty pounds meal per day, with good 
hay? I have fatted one pair this winter, which 
gained 100 pounds per week, and my neighbors 
thought it a small gain. I have now commenced 
on another pair, and would like to know what you 
consider an average gain per week. 

Warren, Me., Jan. 2, 1883. 

ReMARKS.—Fifty pounds of live weight per 
week, on each ox, would be seven pounds and a 
fraction per day, and more than four pounds per 
day of dressed beef. Such beef is worth eight cents 
or more per pound. We may presume that a day’s 
increase is worth about forty cents, or two cents 
per pound for the meal consumed. Allowing the 
hay to be offset by the manure made from both hay 
and meal, there is certainly some profit in feeding 
such oxen. 

McMullen, the winner of the sweepstakes prize 
at the recent Fat Stock Show at Chicago, was a 
four-year-old steer, and took the champion prize 
for the best beast in the show two years in succes- 
sion. McMullen gained, during the past year, 450 
pounds, or about a pound and a quarter per day, 
live weight. His gain from birth was 1.59 pounds 
per day, live weight, his total weight being 2565 
pounds at the time of winning the prize. Of the 
thirty-two prize winners none made a gain of three 
pounds per day from birth. One gained 2.97; four 
others gained over 24 pounds per day; four more 
exceeded two pounds, and five gained one pound or 
less. wl 

If your neighbors think that a hundred pounds 
of gain per week on a 3000-pound pair of oxen is a 
small gain, we should simply tell them to show a 
better record in their own stables. We will agree 
to publish their figures in the New Eno Lanp 
FARMER. 


SvuRBSCRIBER. 





FARM GRIST MILLS, 
I would like to inquire if it would pay for a man 


to buy a farm mill to grind his nif he has a 

horse power net rae | of horses ; if so, what is the 

best kind of a ? I see several kinds advertised. 
SvuBSCRIBER. 


ReMARKS.—Whether it would pay a farmer to 
own a grist mill, will depend chiefly upon whether 
he has a small or large amount of grain to be 
ground. Mr. T. 8. Gold, the Secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Agriculture, has a four hun- 








dred head of cattle, and is some miles from a pub- 
lic mill. He has had a farm mill in use several 
years and finds a great saving in expenses by doing 
his own grinding, as it gives employment for his 
men and teams on rainy days, On a small farm 
where little grain is grown or used, it wouid cost 
perhaps more to pay the interest on a mill and keep 
it in repair than to pay a neighboring miller for do- 
ing the work. The farm mills gre usually of iron 
and of course are less durable than stone mills. 
Nor do we think they uniformly grind as fine as 
might be desirable, except for feeding horses or 
poultry. They are used much more at the West 
than in New England, where water mills are found 
on every considerable stream. The farm mills of a 
generation ago were not very satisfactory, but they 
have been greatly improved within a few years. 
Unless one can find a mill in use near him, there is 
no better way to judge of the character of the dif- 
ferent patterns than to send for circulars and com- 
pare prices and recommendations. Several of them 
require no extra horse power than what comes with 
them. 





“re Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 





Pants, December 30, 1883. 
Animal Diseases. 

In Provence, particularly in the department of 
Vaucluse, about 20,000 pigs annually die of a dis- 
ease called rouget, designated by some, but errone- 
Dr. Pasteur was invited to 
investigate the malady, and found it was produced 
by a microbe, or animalcule of a special character 
approaching, but not resembling the microbe Dr. 
Pasteur had hen cholera. In the 
present instance the microbe presents the form of a 
figure 8, but delicate, and next to invisible. 
By the rapidity of its generation in the blood of the 


ously, preumo-entcrite. 


discovered in 


very 


naked hand; the cock is then epened out, allowed 
to dry for three or four hours, when it can be placed 
directly in rick. Cattle relish it. 


For the New England Farmer. 
MINERAL ELEMENTS AND FRUIT 
GROWING. 


Many of the diseased conditions which effect fruit 
trees, it is believed, are due to some defect in the 
soil—some lack of mineral elements needed for the 
perfection of the growth of the tree and the produc- 
tion of fruit. Certain it is that when the country 
was first settled and the soil was rich in mineral ele- 
ments, fruit trees suffered very little from diseases, 
which are now very common and very destructive. 
Even trees in some locations seem to be ex- 
empt, while in other places not far distant they suf- 
fer severely. Fungus diseases have notably in- 
creased within a few years, and have proved very 
destructive. The fungus known as the black knot 
has nearly destroyed the cherry and plum trees in 
some sections of the country. The pear blight, 
which is another kind of fungus, causes much in- 
jvry to the pear orchards. The “yellows” which 
destroys many peach trees is another species of 


now 


fungus and offers a serious obstacle to peach grow- 
ing. The mildew on the grape is the work of a fun- 
gus and frequently causes the loss of the crop of 
grapes in large sections of the country. An apple 
tree fungus has appeared upon the leaves of the ap- 
ple tree in some parts of the country and is likely 
to prove a troublesome foe to fruit raisers. 
Pear Blight. 

It is probable, to say the least, that before these 
fungi attack the trees and vines, the trees and vines 
fall into an unhealthy condition which predisposes 
them to attacks from the fungi. It appears that in 
some cases a lack of mineral elements in the soil is 
of the It is be- 
lieved that the fungus does not attack a perfectly 
healthy tree, but that first the tree falls out of a 


the cause of the attack fungus. 





pig, the swarms quickly live upon and exhaust the 
I he 
effect on poultry, but kills rabbits and sheep; it is 
that is the most 
Pasteur has artificially pro 


vital elements of the blood. microbe has no 


most destructive on the white race 
esteemed of pigs. M. 
daced the microbe, and inoculating pigs with same, 
the malady was produced, followed by death, just 
as if the disease had been spontaneously developed. 
But when the microbes were produced as a vaccine, 
similar in plan to that adopted in the case of the 


charbon plague in black cattle, the pigs were en- 


abled to resist the disease. However, in spring, 


M. Pasteur will make known the results of a wider 
experience under this head. 

In the Loire, ophthalmia has broken out among 
cattle. traced to microbes 


The disease has been 


invading the nasal secretions, and working up to 
the angle of the eye, where, aided by the influence 
of strong sunlight, a “running” 


attracts a 


is produced which 


multitude of flies, and so aggravates the 


condition of health and prepares the way for the 
fungus to find an abiding place. That a lack of 


mineral elements in the soil sometimes causes the 
disease known as pear blight, appears to be proved 
by several incidents, among which is the following 
given by A. W. Pearson of Windom, N. J., in the 
Vew York “T have one little pear 
orchard, varieties, Doyenne, Brussels, Vicar, Shel- 
don, Beurre d’Anjou, Bartlett, Lawrence, Kirtland, 
Ninety- 


Sun. He says 


and Surris Orange, consisting of 112 trees. 
six of these, eight rows, 12 in each, are in a regular 
parallelogram; the remaining sixteen are set in the 
extension of four of these rows, making an addi- 
tion like an L. I 
1871; they were then four years old and showed no 
of blight. 


took charge of these trees in 


signs In the parallelogram of ninety- 
six, the soil, a very woody loam, was dressed with 
an excessive quantity of slaked oyster shell lime at 
the rate ot The sixteen 


300 bushels per acre. pear 





disease. It is never fatal, but it often produces 
blindness, and invariably damages more or less the 


sight. A preparation of fish oil, tincture of aloes, 


and Venice turpentine smeared about the wound 


will prove efficacious. The ophthalmia which is an 


endemic in Egypt, is similarly produced. In the | 


crowded centres of population, microbes and flies 


reach the eyes, generated by tbe prevailing filth; 


the cure consists simply in the patient retiring for 


a while to enjoy the pure air of the desert, or of the 


seaside. 

In Belgium, some farmers complained of their 
horses sutfering from a running of the nose without 
A Vet. discovered that the 
hay was largely mixed up with poppies 


any apparent cause. 
the con- 
sequence of a dirty meadow. A farmer drew atten- 
tion to his horses also suffering from a similar dis- 
ease, though fed on clean, clover hay; changing 


the fodder put an end to the trouble. 


Horse Breeding. 
France is devoting a good deal of attention to 
The government 
has at last consented to an annex, for each regional 
agricultural show, specialty devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of horses, and where prizes will be awarded. 
In the way of official breeding studs and training 
schvuols, the Legislature now votes 14 million of 
francs annually, or more than double the grant 


improving the breed of horses. 


hitherto allowed. In these studs, there were on the 
Ist of January last, 2529 stallions, 218 pure 


English, and 187 pure Arab blood; the rest were 


being 
crosses. ‘There are types of carriage as well as of 
draught horses. The 2529 stallions covered during 
the season, 130,000 mares; about sixty per cent of 
the coverings are successful. As compared with 
1874, the total number of horses in France now is 


double—viz, 2,750,000. 

A Gloomy Outlook. 
In a meteorological point of view, the condition 
of agriculturists is lamentable, and the outlook 
sombre. The rain may be said to have been 
last, and the inundations 


very 
continuous since June 
have only varied in intensity. 
stand still. Cattle are housed as best they can be; 
they have been on short 


Field labor is at a 


rations some weeks, be- 
cause it is impossible to save fodder and roots. 
And this is the situation only in mid-winter. 
Autumn sowings, where they have been made, are 
so unpromising that spring sowings will have to be | 
resorted to, and were a nipping frost of any dura- 
tion to set in, owing to the spongy condition of the 
soil, vegetation would be instantly killed off. 
Agricultural of the dismal 
prospect, are taking time by the forelock. They 
are forming a kind of mutual fund, based on their 


societies, in presence 


personal credit, to purchase seeds, arranging for 
time the banks. The commercial aspect of 
French agriculture is not brilliant The 
country does not produce, as hitherto, sufficient 
In 1875, the 
total alimentary importations of France during ten 
months, were 568,000,000 frs.; now the total is three 
times greater. In 1875, France imported Spanish 
and Italian wines to convert into claret, as repre- 
sented by 108,000,000 francs; in 1882, the total for 
the same wines was 270,000,000 francs, and the phyl- 


with 
either. 


cereals and wine to meet its wants. 


loxera continues to extend its ravages. 

France has augmented her imports, but the con- 
trary is the case respecting sheep and pigs. Salted 
or otherwise preserved animal food is largely on 
the decrease, as also fresh meat, in the importation 
point of view. Respecting eggs, the importation 
has been on the increase, but as regards butter and 
cheese, on the decrease. Less wool has been im- 
ported last year, but it is not easy to say whether 
such be caused by augmented home growths, or 
stagnation in the woolen trade. The increased pro- 
duction of black cattle is the principal point of 
progress here. The yield of beet sugar will be in 
excess of that of last year, but it has yet to be seen 
how the roots will keep in the trenches. 

Minor Topics. 

Sugar industry has two enemies in France, a bad 
root and an unfair taxation. A society has been 
specially formed at Lille, to reconcile those two 
enemies—the farmer and the fabricant. The latter 
has been rather Draconian in his conditions, while 
the former expects all roots to be purchased at a 
uniformity of price, irrespective of saccharine dif- 
ferences. No agricultural produce is sold inde- 
pendent of quality. 

The uncertainty which reigns about the role of 
nitrates, still attracts much attention. It is now 
demonstrated that a special kind of microbe or in- 
fusoria, has the power of decomposing the nitrates 
in the soil. Messrs. Gayon & Dupetit have shown 
that nitrate of potash dissolved in sewage water 
rapidly changes under the influence of microscopic 
organisms. The same result ensued, if the above 
solution were poured, drop by drop, on rich, vege- 
table mould. Respecting the generally accepted 
opinion that nitric acid is never found in meteoric 
rain at an altitude of 6000 to 9000 feet above the 
level of the sea, Boussingault announced that the 
acid is quite common in the thuncer showers of the 
Alps. 

Certain plants, especially vegetables, coming 
from latitudes where the cold is very intense, perish 
when introduced to the warmer regions of central 
France. This is due to the fact that in the first 
case, the plants are protected by a covering of snow, 
while in the second this is absent. In the west of 
France, farmers cultivate cabbage extensively ; this 
they leave in the fields during the winter, trusting 
to fhe snow for protection; in the absence of this 
leaves are employed. 

The question of planting trees on the borders of 
high roads appears to find much opposition in Bel- 
gium. In low lands the only end to keep in view 
is not to have the trees too closely planted. In 
Germany, fruit trees are cultivated by the waysides. 

We are to have a potato congress during the 
summer in France, when prizes, and a plan of cam” 
paign will be arranged for new varieties, raised 
from the seed exclusively. Another feature con- 
nected with the reunion, will consist in establishing 
centres of correspondence between countries for the 
exchange of potatoes of an acknowledged excel- 
lence for seed. 

The method Klapmayer, common in Germany, 
for making brown hay, and also much practised in 
Switzerland, has been tried this year in France, 
with such success that it will likely become an es- 
tablished institution. Three hours after the grass 
is cut it is placed in small cocks and closely pressed 
down. It remains in this state for 24 or 36 hours, 





dred acre farm at West Cornwall and keeps a hun- 





till the heat developed becomes too strong fora 


| around it, two bushels hydrate of lime 


trees in the L received no lime. Among those six- 
teen are Vicar, Kirtland, Swan’s Orange, Lawrence 
and Bartlett. All the orchard has been similarly 
cultivated. Of the cases of blight in this orchard 


of 112 trees, all have occurred in the sixteen form- 
ing the L and outside the limits of the applic ation 
| of the lime. All of these sixteen trees, excepting 


three Kirtlands, have been blight patients; and un- 
der my amputative and linseed oil practice all are 


now flourishing with the exception of the Vicar. 


I have one more Vicar and, selecting it for experi- 
ment on account of its known proclivity to blight. 
I dug deeply in, over a circle of ten feet radius 


, and a bush- 


el of unleached ashes, and a peck of superphos- 


phate. It has stood blight proof for eight years, 





and is the only tree of this variety in the vicinity 
which has escaped disease. Numerous experiments 
of similar nature by myself and others, convince 
me that by giving the trees a surplus of lime, pot- 
ash and salt, pear blight may at any rate be ren- 
dered comparatively harmless.” 

The Peach Yellows. 

The yellows which affects peach trees has been 
perret to be fnore likely §o° 9Pcar upon trees 
hich were not fertilized than nporstbose which by 
ihe application of fertilizers were kept in thrifty 
condition. Dr. G. C. Goessmann of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College has investigated the con- 
ditions under which the yellows appear and under 
which it may be warded off. He began to experi- 
ment with peach trees affected with the yellows in 
“The 


appearance of the diseased trees suggested to my 


1878. In regard to the tree he says: general 
mind at first that an abnormal condition of the soil 
might This 


cribed either to a general exhaustion or to an ab- 


be the cause. condition could be as- 


sence of only one or the other essential mineral ele- 


ments of plant food; or finally, tothe presence of 
some injurious substance which might have accu- 
mulated in the soil by some cause or other in the 
course of time. 1 felt inclined to consider, in either 
of these cases, the fungus which covers and disfig- 
ures the diseased part of trees, a secondary feature 
of the disease. My 
with grape vines and currants in particular, have 


observations of later years, 
tended to strengthen in my mind that view in regard 
to many of our troubles with parasitic growths and 
diseases; with plants I have repeatedly noticed that 
plants suffered seriously from mildew and blight 
upon unfertilized and exhausted lands, when upon 
adjoining fertilized plots no sign could be noticed. 
* * * T began in 1878 to treat eight affected trees 
with a phosphatic fertilizer in usual proportion, 
adding at the same time from three to four pounds 
of chloride of potassium, (muriate of potash) for 
back to the 
after the new growth of the 
A New Jersey 


every tree, and the branches were cut 
healthy 
branches regained its green color.” 


wood. Soon 
peach grower says he “cares nothing for the peach 
yellows. Give the peach trees a good dose of pot- 
ash all over the ground where the roots feed, and 
wash the bodies each spring with lye, and the yel- 
lows can not only be prevented but cured.” 

The Black Knot on Cherry Trees. 

If phosphate, potash, lime and other mineral ele- 
ments applied to peach and pear trees will prevent 
the attack of fungus upon them, why may not the 
same be found to afford protection to the cherry and 
plum trees against the ravages of the fungus known 
as the black knot? The fact that the black knot 
was unknown when the land was new and rich in 


mineral elements seems to favor this view. Cer- 
tainly it would do no harm to treat the cherry and 
plum trees to a liberal dressing of phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime. Such would 


the vigor and productiveness of the trees, and the 


treatment increase 
more vigorous trees are, the less liable they are to 
be affected by disease. If a liberal supply of min- 
eral elements will protect our fruits from the rav- 
ages of fungi, the outlook for fruit growing looks 
It isa matter that should be 
All the pro- 
If fungi increase as rap- 


more encouraging. 
thoroughly tested by fruit growers. 
tection possible is needed. 
idly for twenty years to come as they have in twen- 
ty years past, and no remedy is found, fruit grow- 
ing will be a precarious business, 
H. ReyNoips. 
Livermore Falls, Me. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CROW ONCE MORE. 





There appeared in one of your recent numbers of 
the New ENGLAND FarMeR, an article headed “A 
Good Word for the Crow.” A gentleman of Alburg, 
Vt., demurs, and is very positive that I have given 
the crows far too high a character for honesty and 
utility. I should feel some diffidence in reasserting 
this opinion if I had not given the subject much 
thought, and formed my opinion from forty years’ 
experience with this bird, and more than that, I am 
supported in my views by some of the ablest papers 
in this country. The gentleman referred to thinks, 
or suggests, that we have a better, or more honest 
breed of crows than appear in his section. Of 
course our friend is jesting at the expense of his 
crows. But if he seriously proposes to improve his 
crows by crossing them with ours, I will consent 
to his having a few of ours, on condition he will 
come and catch them, and agree never to shoot 
them; but he need not bring any Alburg crows of 
the character he describes. I do not propose to re- 
inforce my arguments by any virtues of the crow I 
may have omitted in that article, but shall suggest 
our Alburg friend may possibly misapprehend the 
character of the bird in question. 

I cannot but recognize the importance of estab- 
lishing my position, as it is a case of life or death 
to the crows, a saving or loss of money, and valu- 
able time in buying ammunition and hunting the 
birds. But more seriously let me suggest, no man 
has a moral right to destroy any bird which the 
Divine Creator has in His wisdom made to dwell on 
our earth, and make themselves happy, without an 
ample reason for such destruction. And that would 
be a very stupid farmer, who, without moral prin- 
ciple, would destroy his friends for sport. 

I concede human rights to be paramount, and 
man’s interests to be consulted in dealing with un- 
reasoning, irresponsible, wild animals, birds and 
insects. It is very surprising that crows in one 
section of a State should not be governed by the 
same fear and caution that prevails with them in 
other sections. I should much sooner suppose that 
there had been some mismanagement with them. 

I have been acquainted with Judge Child, of 


Fairlee, Vt., for about thirty years—an intelligent, 


jection applies to brands on horns, to ear-tags, 


truthful man. He raises about 500 bushels of corn 
annually. He informed as he 
planted his corn land he sowed broadcast on said 


me that as often 


land, a half bushel of corn, and that the crows 
never destroyed any of his growing corn. 

I have made it a practice (always with success,) 
to put twine around, and frequently across my 
corn land as soon as planted. The crows never 
break the rule of keeping away from my corn, if it 
is lined before it gets above ground. Another way 
of securing young corn from crows is, to put seed 
corn into tar and water mixed, and then mix 
plaster to plant. I do not know how this works 
from experience, but I have heard and read of its 
Now, it would be strange if 
some, or all of these plans, would not secure the 


with 


complete success. 
corn crop, even from Alburg crows. I am by no 
means displeased that some farmers do not see this 
question in the same light that I do. Different 
views on important questions bring much experi- 
ence of practical and successful farmers to light- 
What to elicit truth, and eliminate 
errors, than by obtaining as much as possible, all 
facts bearing on either side of the question ? 
J. G. Goopuver, 
Vershire, Vt., Jan. 12, 1883. 


better way 





Selections, 


tion as the land is cleared and underdrained, | 
which has the effect to reduce the supplies in 
the swamps which are the natural reservoirs 
which feed the springs and wells. The lower 
reservoirs must be reached.—F’. D. Curtis, in 
N. Y. Tribune. } 


From our Special Reporter. 
THE VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION, 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting. 





DOES IT PAY TO GRIND THE CORN 
WITH THE COB? 


We are frequently asked this question, and 
upon the strength of several years’ experi- 
ence we can only answer that under some cir- 
cumstances it while under others it 
might prove unprofitable. The Live Stock 
Journal states the case so fairly and clearly 
and so in accordance with our own views that 
we make room for an extract upon the sub- 
ject: “It depends upon the facilities for 
grinding and the kind of stock to be fed. 
Sheep grind corn better than cattle, and there- 
fore they utilize the nutriment in whole corn 
better. The cob contains more actual nutri- 
ment than is generally supposed. It shows 
on analysis 42.6 per cent of carbo-hydrates, 
} per cent of albuminoids and the same of 
fat. It is quite safe to say that cobs have one- 
half the value of hay when fed with food rich 
in nitrogen, which it so greatly lacks; and 





Buriinoton, Vr., Jan. 17, 1883. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont Dairymen’s 
Association opened its sessions at the City hall in 
this city at half past ten this morning. Witha 
driving snow storm in prospect the attendance of 
farmers from the adjoining towns who would natu- 
does, rally come in with their own teams was small, 
though perhaps as large as would be expected at 
the opening under such unfavorable circumstances. 
The advertised speakers, however, were generally 
present, together with a goodly number who came 
on the early trains. The later trains brought in- 

creased numbers, making the afternoon and evening 

attendance to resemble that of past years. 
President John B. Mead called the meeting to or- 
| der and made a short address. He said that 
the founders of the Dairymen’s Association four- 
teen years ago held their first meeting and organ- 
ized the Association they builded better than they 
knew, for the work performed had been of incalcu- 


when 


lable benefit to the farmers and the people of the 





THIRTY CROPS OF FIELD BEANS. | 


I have raised beans for thirty years, and 
have not failed once to geta fair ‘ rop, and a 
fair price. ‘They need just such soil as is good 
for wheat, barley or corn; still I have seen a | 
fair product from clear black muck. I plough- 
ed eleven acres last June; rolled it down and 


ran a spring harrow over it until the top was | 
fine; marked out the rows two feet apart each 
way; planted by hand June 20 with a corn 


planter that stabs the seed in; cultivated be- 
tween the rows twice one way and once the 
other; no other cultivation was given, and 
September 16 | had them off the ground ré acdy 
to run a spring drag and sow to wheat. The 
Little per 
It is much the best to plant in rows 


yield was a over twenty bushels 


acre, 


both ways; the work then can nearly all b 

done with a horse; two feet each way is the | 
right distance. One man can plant about | 
three acres in a day; takes less seed: yield | 


quite as well, and if pulled by hand, pull much | 


better than in drills But pulling Is not com 
much by hand just now ; the crop is ploughed 
out with a machine made with a wheel culti- | 
vator frame and two long steel blades, that | 
run under two rows at once. They are then 
pitched together with barley forks, or rake 
with a wheel horserake. The dirt does no 
harm when threshed out with horses, as they 
should be Machine threshing breaks thi 
stones, splits the beans, breaks the lumps of 
dirt into little pieces the same size as beans, 
so as to necessitate hand picking Phe time | 
to plant is about June 10, for the early varie- | 
ties. Beans planted early enough to ripen | 
about the middle of August will not fill well, | 
as a rul 

Of white varieties the large Marrow brings 


the highest price, as a rule, and I consider it 
the best white 


bean to eat. The objections 


to it are: it takes a bushel or over to plant an 
acre—an item at $3 or more pei bushel ; it 
also splits in threshing, worse than any othe 
sort, and is too late to sow wheat after but 
it is a good yielder. The Whitesboro or Chi- 
na white is one of the best medium beans: 
ood ylelde r, and early enough to follow with 
wheat. Blue-pod mediums are planted exclu- 
sive ly by some of our most successful bean 
growers. ‘The Early Manly is a very early 
and productive medium bean: but’ three- | 
fourths or more of all the beans raised in this | 
region the past season were Marrow yx a | 
beans. They are early; yield better than | 
any I ever raised, and sell now for the same 


price as medium beans. 
proved Yellow-eye, a Boston bean, the variety 
He ‘**Roston haked. beans” 
i is the best bean in the 
is a small yielder and the only market is Bés- 
ton. It does not vary in price as much as 
white White Kidney 
much planted in this section, but are 


I have raised the im- | 


a composed at" 
world to eat, bug it | 





beans are not 
good to 


beans. 


‘aise, and sell nearly or quite as high as the | 
large Marrow: then shape is not favorable | 
for planting with a bean planter. Red Kid- | 
ney beans are planted largely here, and sell 


this year higher than white beans, but proba- 
bly next year the market will be overstocked, 





as is almost invariably the case after a season 
of high prices. The ‘Japan Tree bean” is | 
very date, large-stalked, and, I think, a large | 


vielder. My | | l 
20, and did not nearly all 


eighty pounds without 


A. Barker, in N. Y. 


vound of seed was planted June | 
ripen, but I saved | 


extra cultivation—D 
Tribune. 


TATTOOING BREEDING ANIMALS. 


Describing the dith« ulty breeders of polled 
cattle find in so marking their stock as to dis- 
tinguish one from another with celerity, a pa- 
per published in Dumfries, Scotland, tells of 
a device by which any number up to 9999 can 
be clearly and permanently tattooed on the 
skin inside the ear of the anmal. The num- 
bers are formed by very small, lancet-like 

| 





points. The desired figures are easily fasten- 
ed in the machine ; this is applied to the ear, 
and after the incisions have been made, India | 
or other permanent ink is rubbed into the 
wounds. Afterthese are healed, the numbers 
are as plain and legible as the best tattoo- 
marks on the skin of man, and there they must 
remain during the lifetime of the animal. 

The objection to this plan is that the beast 
can not be positively identified until caught 
and its ear closely examined, but the like ob- 


which may be torn from the ear, and to notch- 
es or holes punched or cut in the ear. All 
breeders dislike disfiguring valuable animals 
by cutting slits, notches, or holes in their | 
ears, and this method of tattooing certainly | 
seems to offer relief from that necessity at | 
least, while it gives a means for certainly and 
positively identifying the animal thus marked. | 
The which elsewhere lead to 
the adoption of some such device, are equally | 
applicable in America. 

The exact following of some such system in 
regard to all numbers of a herd or flock can | 
not fail to give confidence to purchasers, who, 
to quote from the Dumfries paper: ‘While 
they may not go so far as to cast any positive 
doubt on the representations made re garding 
particular animals brought under their inspee- 
tion, yet naturally desire some proof of the 
bona fides of the sellers of high-priced, pedi- 
gree polled cattle. This would at once be 
forthcoming in the case of a herd-owner who 
invites the visitor to examine as minutely as 
he pleases the marks on his cattle, and com- 
yvare these with the record of his carefully- 
Soni private herd book.” 

The plan mentioned can be used with cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, swine, and any other ani- | 
mals upon the skin of which a black or red 
mark will show plainly. Changing a mark 
once made would be very difficult, if not im- 
yossible, without leaving traces which would 
es to detection.— Chicago Times. 








reasons would 








LESS WATER---DEEPER WELLS. 


Water is getting so scarce in the country 
that many farmers are put to great straits to 
obtain a supply for their stock. In this emer- 
gency it is well to know that cattle can be 
wintered without water. I have known calves 
to be kept all the winter in a stable without a 
drop of water, and they did as well apparent- 
ly as others which were allowed to drink all 
they wanted. I have kept yearlings on a lim- 
ited allowance, giving them not more than 
one-fourth of what they would drink, for the 
purpose of making them less poddy, or, in 
other words, reducing their obesity in form, 
and it did not seem to affect their health in 
the least. I do not know how it would an- 
swer with dry cows, but I have an idea that it 
would not injure them materially, especially 
if fed corn stalks. Milch cows require water. 
If they had a feeding of roots each day, I have 
no doubt cows would get along without water. 
Animals which exercise a great deal, like 
horses, the exercise inducing evaporation, 
must necessarily require more water. 

Water was never so scarce within my mem- 
ory as it isnow. Wells are usually dug too 
shallow, and hence fail in a dry time. For 
nearly a hundred years the barnyard well at 
Kirby Homestead supplied all the water which 
was required for the stock in winter, but of 
late years it would give out. It was only 
fourteen feet deep, and a few years ago, tired 
of the annoyance in mid-winter, a new well 
was sunk, going down thirty-two feet deep 
through the hardpan and blue clay, until a 
stratum of gravel was reached, when an abun- 
dant supply was obtained. This well now 
contains twenty feet of water. It is evident 
that the same causes which have reduced the 
volume of streams have also lessened the 
the amount of water in wells. It is evident 
that if we are to keep up the supply of water 








in wells they must be dug deeper, in propor- 


i 


| the stock of 


| help to a better understanding :— 


when the cob is ground fine in burr mill | State. From estimates carefully made he had rea- 
stones there is nothing injurious to animals in | son to believe that the general average increase in 


it. ‘There is much said about the danger of 
feeding cob-meal, but there is no foundation 
for this prejudice. 


the butter product of the cows in the State had in- 
creased during these fourteen years fifty pounds per 
cow. The gain made by many individual farmers 

When the cob is ground fine with the corn, . 
it must certainly be in a much better condition 
for feeding, than corn in the ear, when cattle 


had carried their product up from 150 pounds to 
300 pounds per cow, and such gain must raise the 


, Fi . general average throughout the State. The new 
| swallow a large part of the cob without masti- | ¢v stom of preserving green fodder in silos is receiv- 


cating it any more than is necessary for swal- 
Yet the cob does not pass in any- | 
thing like the proportion the grain does; and | 
while millions of cattle fattened every 
year in the West on ear corn, sensible people 
will not be alarmed at the danger of feeding 
well-ground cobs. 


: : ing the attention of many of the most enterprising 
lowing it. : 

& farmers, and its advantage is recognized by not a 
: few while its opposers are still fewer. If the sys- 
are . 
tem proves sound, he believed the problem, how to 


keep the men and boys of New England on the 


farms, is practically solved. 


. - . . 6 > al . ag ] J 4 > ‘ 
Where mills are prepared for grinding cobs, | ‘The price of agricultural property already shows 


it will pay to grind in the ear, as, in addition | Signs of improvement in the country towns. The 


to the nutriment in the cob, it saves shelling, legislature has shown by its acts that the farmer 
and the cob, mixed with the meal, separates | and the agricultural interests should receive a more 
the particles of meal, so that it goes into the | hearty recognition. The State Board of Agricul- 


stomach in a more porous condition, the gas- | ture had been sustained, and he was glad to learn 
tric juice thus penetrates it more perfectly, | that the board had passed their usual meetings for 
and the meal is digested better than when eat- | this week and would be present to take part in the 
en alone. The writer fed five work horses | convention which is theirs as well as ours. 
upon cob-meal, mixed with cut hay or 

I “i ° a) | rhe subject of pac king butter was then taken up. 
several years, and their health remained ex- : " 

llent . Che President thought that a great deal of butter 
cellen 

We do not wish to convey the idea that that is excellent when it comes from the churn is 


table of the 


methods of 


corn cobs of themselves would be worth grind- seriously injured before it reaches the 


ing, but corn in the ear can be ground whole, ; consumers trom impertect packit 


as che aply as corn can be shelled and ground ; The tubs are not properly soaked, the butter is not 
and, if the farmer is short of fodder, there can 
be no doubt that it is wisdom to gignd cob should be, and then the « 
and all. | salt over that is but a poor pr 
influences. He have the 
little larger than the top of the tub so it 
n be tucked in at the edges between the 


pressed in as solid nor smoothed on the top as it 
loth cove dthe dry 


dirt 


ring an 


otection against 
| 


and atmospheric would 
cloth a 


EFFECTS OF SOILS AND GRASSES | «: 


butter 


ON CATTLE, } and the tub. Then he would pour over it a paste 
fbi | of salt that will thoroughly saturate the cloth and 
rhe soils and grasses of various sections of | keep the air from coming to the butter. 

the country unquestionably have widely dif Secretary O. M. Tinkham then read a letter from 
ferent effects in the produc tion of cattle. In | Mr. R. 1. Pearson, a butter dealer of Brooklyn, N. 
o regions the tendency of everything is to Y., asking him to call the attention of the meeting 
grow coarser trom ge neration t wi neration. | to the folly of putting a mass of dry salt into the 
In others a uniform type and quality can be | the bottom of butter packages. Consumers do not 


maintained for an indefinite length of time 


lo illustrate the first statement 


come to butter stores to buy salt, and when they 


it is only ne- | have it offered them in place of butter they are not 


refer ft 


of the new 


W. ary to refer to many parts usually pleased, especially if the price is the same 
es , hers of imc 1 Sna-hred - 

Be, Large numbers of imported fine-bred | for each. Salt in the bottom of tubs does no good, 
cattle have been introduced out there, only to | while it is an annoyance to both dealer and consum- 
how, in some districts, a sharply-developed 


er. Mr. Van Patten of the firm of Wells, Richard- 


arseness in a very few years 
~ - . mnanutacturers 


A steady in- 
fusion of new blood is essential to hold any 
ground gamed by the crossing of fins -bred 
stock upon the natives. 


son & Co., said that American and 
dealers in certain drugs and chemicals had some- 
Nhe aueeuen ase. ef times been known to soil their clean new packages 
such & nature that i requires Sst 9 compara- in dirt to give them the appearance of having made 
tively short time for even purely-bred stock to 
develop a coarsening tendency. | . 

In other Western sections this tendency | 4¢¢8 found in our retail stores look upon the out- 


is less marked, and in still others is hardly | “© a8 though they might have been exposed to 
Lg - 


the acquaintance of ocean steamers and city wharves. 


He had noticed too, that some of the butter pack- 


' In the bluegrass régions of the imited } long ofpan voyages, buttra did not believe that in 
States it is perhaps more @asy to establish and [athe cas* of butter this outside dirty appearance was 
maintain a fixed type of cattle than in any ecessagy to its sale. A clean package never turns 
others. Efforts to improve are apt to be suc- | away @ customer in disgust, while a dirty one often 
cessful in a higher degree, because any gain 
made can be held with effort. The im- 
portance of fre sh infusions of fine blood, even 
in these should not be overlooked, 
but it is less a matter of constant necessity 
than in the class of localities first mentioned. 
Another matter which tends largely to develop 
coarseness is the roving life which much of 
The average 
steer of the far West, which is shipped to the 
Eastern markets, has tramped scores of times 

} 


will even though the contents within may be good, 
less A letter was read from Prof. Sabin of the College, 
offering to join with the dairymen of the State in 


If a suffi- 


sections, 


obtaining an analysis of Vermont milk. 
cient number of samples can be furnished him on a 
15, he 


a sample for analysis, and if 


given day, say February will mingle them 


all and then draw 
thought desirable repeat the analysis from another 
May or 
work will be done gratuitously. 

The first lecture in the 


that re cvion leads 
June. 


sample taken in The laboratory 


afternoon was given by 


the distance passed over by his Eastern com- 

petitor, and has thereby developed a muscu- Dr. A. P. Grinnell of Burlington on “Milk in Health 
lar frame and toughness of fibre which strong- | @4 Disease,” a subject that is but just beginning 
lv counteract the effects of good blood. The | to receive the attention it deserves by the American 


coarseness of many of the Northwestern range | people. The doctor would have it distinctly under- 


cattle is due to this more than to anything | stood that the mortality among children, which car- 
else, inasmuch as a large proportion of them | ries off one-fifth of all who are born, before they 
have been driven large distances to their pres- | have completed their first year, and one-half before 


ent pastures, months often being consumed on thev 


: reach the age of five vears, is not as we have 
the trail Pittsburg Stockman. 


sometimes been taught at funerals the work of Di- 
but the result of ignorance, and 
Milk is the 
and they should have that and nothing else until 
the teeth are developed, which does not occur till 
It is 
chewing that 


vine Providence, 


FEEDING VALUE OF ENSILAGE. 


nothing else. natural food of infants 





the child is from seven months to a year old. 
of teeth for 
makes solid food unsuited to an infant stomach. 


We have inquiries concerning the feeding 
value of ensilage, some of which show some 
confusion of mind in regard to the subject. 
Bearing in mind a few general principles will 


not alone the absence 


The food of adult persons is composed largely of 
starch, and the digestive organs of adult persons 

Ist. The value of food preserved in a silo 
depends very greatly on what was put in—its 
nature and condition. The material used and | pancreatic fluid have no power whatever to change 
the degree of maturity of the crop will greatly ; Hu- 
affect the value. ey 

2d. Putting grass, corn stalks, or other sub- 
stances in a silo, does not add anything to the 
nutriment contained in the material. We can 
not take out what we did not put in. Cutting 
and storing the green food in a silo may make 
it more digestible ; may, and often does, make 
it more palatable than when the food is dried 
in the open air. Letting the moisture dry 
from meadow grass or from corn staks, in it- | 
self, should not make these substances less | #dding water, the child is in danger of starvation. 
desirable as food; in fact, it does make them | Give the child plenty of pure milk till it is a 
less palatable. Preserving much of this moist- 
ure in the ensilaged food may be a help. 

3d. If fermentation goes on in the silo to 
any considerable extent, there is absolute loss 
of food value. 

1th. Reason and experience alike lead us 
to conclude that we can not make ensilaged 
grass or corn stalks alone fully take the place 
The latter should be giv- 
en in connection with the former. 

5th. Reason and experience alike show that 
almost any palatable, nutritious, succulent 
plant, kept in a silo, with reasonable exclusion 
of the air, makes a palatable and fairly satis- 
factory food.— Breeder's Gazette, Chicago. 


secrete fluids which help to digest starchy food, but 
previous to the seventh month the saliva and the 


starch into sugar and thus render it digestible. 
man milk is the best food for children, but 
is becoming unfashionable for human mothers to 
provide the natural food for their offspring, the 
milk of other animals may be substituted, and the 
cow’s milk is the best we have, provided it is pure 
It should not be diluted by add- 
ing an equal bulk of water as 


and wholesome. 





is too often done. 
The milk of women and cows is so nearly alike in 
| ; 


composition that if the latter be diluted one-half by 


vear 
old, and nothing else, and it will not die from teeth- 
ing. It is just as natural to grow a tooth as to grow 
a toe nail. 

The butter, or fat, is a 
milk, but milk which has little fat is 
and hearty, 


valuable constituent in 
still 
caseine of milk is 


whole- 


some because the 


converted into fat by the digestive organs of the 
Milk as human food is sadly undervalued 
A New York physician 


who at the age of forty years found his health gone, 


*n feed system. 
of good grain feed, by the American people. 


adopted a diet of boiled milk and rice with nothing 
else whatever and lived another forty years in al- 
most perfect health and was able todo the greatest 
amount of mental work of his life. Many persons 
suppose that milk is not adapted to all stomachs, 
but he did 
sand who could not use it with advantage. 





not believe that there is one in a thou- 
Milk is 
now being used largely as a means of restoring 
sick persons to health. 
tal for the bed ridden patients has become very pop- 
ular. 
cles are put upon a diet of milk and nothing else. 
About two ounces is given at first once in two hours. 
In one hour and a half it is digested. The amount 
is gradually increased till the patient will take a 
gallon per day. This treatment is accompanied 
with rubbing of the body, and in 
short time the become 
healthy and strong enough to allow the patient to 
get up and walk. 

Fever patients may be well fed upon milk alone, 
and they may take as much as they want. Persons 
sometimes imagine that milk will not agree with 
them because they are bilious, or that it causes bil- 


Srerps.—The amateur gardener, and the ex- 
pert as well, should make a list of the varieties 
of vegetables he desires to have, and then lay 
off on paper a diagram of his garden, assign- 
ing certain rows to each sort. He can then 
readily calculate by reference to the following 
table the amount of seed he will require : 
Quantity of each kind of vegetable seed to 
sow upon 100 yards of single row: Aspara- 
beans, Bush, 3 quarts; beans, 
beans, Pole, 1 pint; beet, 4 
broccoli, 4 ounce; Brussels sprouts, 
4 ounce; cabbage, 1 ounce ; carrot, 5 ounces ; 
cauliflower, 4 ounce; celery, 3 ounces ; col- 
lards, 4 ounce; corn, 1 pint; cress, 4 ounces ; 
cucumber, 4 ounces; egg plant, 4 ounce; en- 
leek, 2 ounces ; lettuce, 2 ozs. ; 
2 ozs.; melon, citron, 1 oz. ; 
mustard, 4 ozs.: okra, 12 ozs.; onion, 2 ozs. 
for large bulbs; onion, 6 ozs. for sets; pars- 
ley, 2 ozs.; peas, 3 quarts ; pepper, 4 02z.: 
pumpkin, 2 ozs. ; radish, 6 0zs.; rhubarb, 4 
salsify, 4 ozs.; spinach, 6 ozs.; squash, 
3 ozs.; tomato, 1 oz.; turnips, 3 ozs. The 
thoughtful cultivator will provide himself with 
a surplus quantity of the seeds he designs to 
plant, to hold as a reserve for re-plantings, as 


In Pennsylvania, a hospi- 


Patients who have lost the use of their mus- 





rus, S ounces ; 


Lima, 3 pints ; . 
. a comparatively 
ounces ; 3 
and 


muscles are renewed 


2 ounces ; 


water, 


dive 
1 
meion, 


iousness. The doctor thought this an imaginary 
difficulty only. He bad never yet been able to learn 
exactly what “biliousness” was. He “guessed” that 
when doctors can not quite make out what the 
trouble is with a man they call him bilious, because 
that seems to satisfy. 

The milk of two animals varies considerably in 
its composition, and judicious selections can be 
Diseases of the spine in 

children are often brought on by a lack of bone ma- 
| terial in their food, as where they are fed starch or 

diluted milk. The milk of the dog is rich in bone 

WARMING A CrLiar.—Noticing the radia- material, phosphate of lime, and is peculiarly adap- 
tion of heat from a common kerosene lamp, it | ted to such cases. Skimmed milk and skimmed 
occurred to me that one or more placed upon | milk cheese are both greatly undervalued in this 
a cellar bottom might serve to raise and main- | country. Skimmed milk contains all the elements 
tain the temperature above the freezing point. | required to build up the body. The fat is never all 
Repeated trials have proved perfectly success- | removed by skimming, and if it was, the digestive 
ful. One cellar in which the temperature has | organs can convert the cheese of the milk into fat 
often fallen to 27° has been kept from freezing | jn sufficient quantity to well supply the wants of 
by the use of one or sometimes two lamps for | the system. Skimmed milk and buttermilk make 
a few hours at a time on the coldest days, the | the best food and medicine for persons suffering 
temperature having been raised to 35° ina | from diabetes. 
short time with little trouble — — | ‘Without wishing to give s temperance lecture, he 
There has been no danger from fire, as it has | would the to tanpecss it upon the sninda of hia heer- 
not been found necessary to keep the lamps | Get ciecheh aa bidet 
burning during the night. In this way, by | SS Sis Mlcoho! wik een SO popular as & 
the use of not more than one gallon of oil. I medicine, both among physicians and patients, is 
have been able to preserve fruit and vege- | 8teatly inferior, both as food and medicine, to milk, 
tables in a cellar that in years past has been either whole or skimmed. Alcohol lowers the tem- 
useless as a storeroom except in mild weather. | perature of the blood, food raises it. Two men 
As fruit keeps best with me in a dry, cool cel- | starting out on a journey the one taking a drink of 
lar, the above method has proved very con- | alcohol the other a drink of milk, it is perfectly sure 

which will hold out the best in a coldday. Butter- 


venient for maintaining just the temperature 
desired.—Cor. Mirror and Farmer. milk and skimmed milk cheese, if used freely by 





OZS8. 5 


' 


gs, 
dry weather, beating rains and msect depre- 
dations often destroy the first sowings.—Lan- 
dreth. 


made for diseased persons. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, 1st insertion, 12 cts. per line, 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 ( « « 
Business Notices, first “ ef. 8 
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Advertisements must be sent in as early in the 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 


Each subsequent ¢ 
Reading Matter Notices, 


week 


Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

lransient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

8a The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England 
G. W 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, 
F. W. CHEEVER,... 


WoRrRCESTER Co., Ms. 
+ «ORANGE Co., VT. 

+ « « WINDSOR AND WIND- 
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MERRIMAC and ROCKINGHAM Cos., N. H. 

LESTER BARNES, ..... PLYMOUTH, MAss. 

BD. @. OIVis + 6 ec oe CHESHIRE Co., N. H. 


Subscribers are requested to forward their subserip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid up. 


CLUBBING WITH THE MAGAZINES. 

Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one or 
more of the leading periodicals, will find it for their 
advantage to order them in connection with the FaR- 
MER, and thus secure a material reduction in price. 

In the following list, the figures show the price ot 
the magazine or paper and the weekly NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, postage paid on both publications. 
International Review (to new subscribers only) . $} 25 


Atlantic Monthly ...... ceocccceccve 550 
Harper's Monthly ...... . oeoeeeee 550 
we Weekly... 20+ ee cocvcces 680 
= Bazar, (weekly,) ..s.cccrescece 68 
Lippincott’s Magazine. ....seseese0+ 60 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book .....,. eee ocee 3% 
Peterson's Magazine. .....+6-. cree ee se 36 
Arthur’s Home Magazine .....ee688% «+ 375 
Phe Century. «sc cecccccses . «+ 575 
Ballou’s Monthly Magazine .....++e+e0e0-4 350} 
American Agricuiturist ...+.+.e+e+se¢e8c000 325 
Latte? Piovel Cabinet wcccccncacs oe 315 
Littell’s Living Age, (weekly,) .. +... oo e OD 
Popular Science Monthly ...... ’ » « 635 
Journal of Chemistry ....... eeee + 315 
Juveniles. 
St. Nicholas... ccecrccscrecve eee £75 
Wi SMG s 6s s+ Bee ee es ° oo 423 
Dabyiaed «cco cert eeseeves coe eee 250 
Little Menand Women ..... won so 2 
Our Little Ones and The Nursery ........ 330 
Harper’s Young People ...csssccsves » 340 


Youth’s Companion (to new subscribers only). . 3 
Cottage Hearth . ccc cccccesneesrn 

POSTAGE FREE.—Subscribers will bear in 
mind that the above prices inelude the cost of post- 
age on both publications, which is paid by the pub- 
lishers. 

We cannot take any subscriptions for the above 
publications for iess than one year, and the mcaey 
must in all cases accompany the order. Any 


John Hutchinson, the oldest survivor of the 
once celebrated Hutchinson family of musi- 
cians and vocalists, died at Milford, N. H., 
on Sunday, aged seventy-two years. 

The estate of the late Robert L. Stuart of 
New York, who gave away immense sums 
during his lifetime, was left to his widow. 
The question now agitating Directors of charit- 
able institutions, is, ‘What will she do with 
it?” The estate is valued at about ten mill- 
ions. 

The Hon. Z. A. Gilbert of East Turner, 
has been reelected Secretary of the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture, for three years 
next ensuing. 





ANOTHER OCEAN STEAMER LOST. 

The German steamer Cimbria, having on 
board a crew of 100 persons, and 380 pas- 
sengers, mostly German emigrants for the 
United States, came in 
steamer Sultan last Friday morning, in the 
The Cim- 


bria sustained such severe injuries that it at 


collision with the 
North Sea, during a heavy fog. 
once became apparent that she must sink al- 


The officers did all in their 
Life belts were dis- 


most immediately. 
power to save lives. 
tributed among the passengers, and an order 
was given to lower the boats. This, how- 
ever, in consequence of the vessel's keeling 
over on her side, was very diflicult on one 


It is thought probable that only two of the 
boats were safely launched, one containing 39 

) nell 
passengers and the other 17, both of whieh | 
| 


have been picked up. Besides these a few 


other survivors were picked up by passing | 
vessels, but at latest accounts it is believed | 
that over four hundred persons must have | 
perished. The passengers were mostly emi- | 
grants from East Prussia. Among them were | 
six American Indians who had been on exhibi- | 
tion in Berlin for some time. Capt. Hanson, 
the chief officer, the chief engineer and the 
The Sultan 


was badly damaged, but not so much as to | 


surgeon are among the missing. 


prevent her from making port at Cuxhaven. | 





Consumption Curep.—An old physician, re- 
tired from practice, having had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary, the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffer- | 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire | 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions tor prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Pow- 
er’s Block. Rochester, N. Y. 


MessENGER.—At about mid- 
night last Sunday a daring attempt was made 


to rob a train on the Central Pacific Railroad, 


A PLucky 


which was foiled by the courage and coolness 
of the Express messenger. The point  se- 
lected by the robbers was in a sage brush 
desert, the centre of a section of sixty miles 
long, where there is no night telegraph sta- 
tion. 





of our subscribers who may desire one or more of the 
above, and who have already paid us for the coming 
year, can send us the balance required, (found by de- | 
ducting $2.15 from the price given for both publica. | 
tions, in above table,) and we will forward promptly 
Subscriptions to the month- 
lies commence with January, or with the volume, 
ordered. 

We can not take subscriptions to any other publica. 
tions than those above named, nor at any reduction 
from the prices here given. 

Copies—We cannot furnish specimen 
copies of any publication except the FARMER. 

N. B.—After receiving the first number of 
the magazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
have fulfilled our part of the contract, and any com- 
plaint of non-reception, or order for change, should 
be addressed to the publishers of the periodical 
in question and not to us. 


Larmers’ Directory, : 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 


the publications desired. 


unless otherwise 


Specime n 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


The San Francisco and Ogden express 
trains pass at 1.35 o'clock A. M. at Tecoma, 
miles east of Montello. The 
the Western station switch, 
tracked the train, overpowered all hands, and 


ten robbers 


turned side- 
locked them up in the water-tank of the sta- 
tion. The express car was attacked, but the 

messenger defended it with the tenacity of a | 


bull-dog, although shot in three places. The 
robbers fired from the four corners of the 


car, sides and top and bottom, and broke in 
the door panels with picks from the engine, 
but were prevented from entering by the mes- 
senger, armed with a shot-gun and pistol. 
They met the Western train on its arrival on | 
the main track, and compelled the engineer to 
pass without stopping. ‘The Ogden train hav- 
ing passed, they compelled the engineer and 
brakeman to uncouple the express car, run 
forward and back down three times to wreck | 
the car, in order to kill the messenger. Not | 
meeting with success, they endeavored to set 


fire to the car. In this they also failed, and | 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in | finally gave up the fight and rode away. 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wm. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CHAS. O. BRrooxs. 


TEN THOUSAND TONS 
COTTON SEED MEAL. 
Also, Old Process Linseed Meal for sale by J. E. 
SOPER & CO., 2 and 3 India St., Boston, Mass. Par- 
ticular attention given to car lots to New England 
points from the South. Shipments given of Oil Cake 

Meal and Cotton Seed Mea) in same car. 
J. E. SOPER & CO. 











KENNEDY & MURPHY, 
206 Devonshire St., Cor. Franklin, Boston, 
Agents for **The Concord Harness,” Standard 
Harnes: of the world, made only by J. R. HILL & Co, 
Concord, N.H. All hand-made, by skilled mechanics, 
from the best old-fashioned Oak Tanned Leather. All 
grades of double or single, light or heavy HARNESS 
always on hand. 


HIGHLAND FOUNDRY Co., 
Manufacturers and dealers in 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, 
HOLLOW WARE, Etc., 

Office and Salesrooms, 87, 89 & 91 North St. 
Manufactory, Pinchon Street, Boston. 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 
The Old and Reliable Fertilizer, For Sale 
by Local Agents throughout New 
England. 

Pamphlets with testimonials and directions fur- 

nished on application to 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
Tremont Bank Building, BOSTON. 


FURNITURE. 














Established in 1836. 
Pr. B. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 
Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 
151 HANOVER STREET, 
14 Blackstone St. BOSTON. ) Marshall St. 


INSURANCE. 


w. 


&e. 





Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


uine 
Q y 1882, $440,183.00 


CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 


Surplus over Re-Insurance, . . + «+ + + « + $263,509.74 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ++. +. 15,135.79 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, .. . . 18,996.26 


AND EVERY LO3S PAID IN FULL. 


A nt at risk, $25,509,944. 
ae Total Liabilities, $186,673.26 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 8 years, and 20 per 


ont. 1 others. 
—s TsRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and ~—- 


Cras. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 


General Hutelligence, | 





PERSONAL. 

Congressman Morse gave an elegant ban- 
quet to Senator Hoar in Washington, last 
Saturday afternoon, in honor of his re-election 
to the Senate. 

It is stated on good authority that the 
Prince of Wales and suite will visit Canada 
during the first week in March, and will re- 
main in Canada until after the meeting of the 
Science Association. They will probably vis- 
it the prominent cities in the United States. 
Immediately on the Princess Louise embark- 
ing for Bermuda, at Charleston, the Governor 
General will leave for Washington, where he 
will be the guest of President Arthur at the 
White House. He will subsequently spend 
several days in New York, and will return to 
Ottawa on the 6th of February. 

Alice Marguerite King, grand-niece of 
William R. King, of Alabama, Vice President 
of the United States with Frank Pierce, ap- 
peared as a new dramatic star at Selina, Ala., 
on Saturday night, as ‘‘Mary Stuart,” and 
made a great success. Her object is to raise 
funds for the erection of a monument to her 
uncle’s memory. 

To the proposition to erect a statue to Pe- 


ter Cooper, in front of the Cooper Institute 
in New York, the venerable philanthropist 
demurs, saying that they can do as they please 
after he is gone, but he wants no statue while 
he lives. There are some statues in Boston, 
the originals of which might well be thankful 
not to have lived to see them. 

Mr. Gladstone indulged in his favorite pas- 
time of felling a tree during wet weather at 
Hawarden the other day, and was picked up by 
the lumbago directly after. As he is seventy- 
three years old, this is rather a risky form of 
recreation for him. 

There is a movement afoot in Baltimore to 
have Mr. W. W. Story make for that city a 
duplicate of his London statue of George Pea- 
body, and also an equestrian statue of Gen. 
John Eager Howard, the hero of the ‘‘Mary- 
land Line,” to be placed in Druid Hill Park. 

Gen. Sheridan is the owner of four beauti- 
ful Gobelin tapestries, presented to him by a 
wealthy American in Europe, but having no 
suitable place to hang them, keeps them 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Coughs and | 
Colds: “I cannot very well do without them. There 
is nothing to be compared with them.”—Rer. O. D. 
Watkins, Walten, Ind. Price 25 cents a box. 


A new invention for apy: dpe is called | 
“terra cotta lumber.” It is a kind of brick so soft 
that it can be sawed and worked with edge tools as 
readily as wood, and nails can be driven into it and 
will hold as well as in wood. Its makers claim 
that it has tenacity and resistance to strains greater 
than oak lumber. It is made from a kind of clay 
found in abundance in New Jersey and elsewhere, 
is as cheap as brick, and has many other advan- 
tages as a fire-proof building material. 

SKINNY MEN. 
““Wells’ Health Renewer” restores health and 
vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence, Sexual De- | 
bility. $1. 
Ix New York alone there are reported to be no 
less than ten establishments for manufacturing 
paper patterns for dresses and wearing apparel, 
which consume many tons of paper, and dispose otf 
many thousand dollars’ worth of such goods all 
over the country. 


Do not fail to try Wheat Bitters, Malaria is not | 
found where it is used and Dyspepsia is not heard | 
of. “Fact: try it.” 

A Bern correspondent of the New York Herald 
says that the German Government realizes that a 
blunder has been made in the proposed prohibition | 
of American pork, and would withdraw the pro- | 
jected measure if the United States would promise | 
that the exports of pork be examined before ship- 
ment. | 


ExactLy Wuat 1s Soveut Arrer.—A safe, re- | 
liable, not repulsive remedy that can be taken | 
without interfering with business or pleasure or | 
disorganizing the system. Such is in Simmons Liv- | 


er Regulator, purely vegetable. 
Sovrn Carorrna has twenty-six cotton factories, | 
which give employment to 4300 hands, and pro- | 
duced last year $3,100,000 worth of goods. New 
mills will be running the present year, and more 
are in prospect. 


ApoTHECARIES and lawyers use Latin words and 
yhrases in their business. Anglo-Saxon, or plain 
fenglish, is the usual language employed in pre- | 
senting to the people proofs of the rare excellence of | 
Graves’ Heart Regulator. Plain people can read | 
and understand its effects without having to employ 
an interpreter.—Argonaut, 


OnLy three days before the fire, an advertisement 
of the Newhall House, Milwaukee, set forth that 
“Blake & Dwight’s patent fire escape provides 
means of exit from every floor in case of emer- 
gency. The hotel employes are kept in training 
as a fire department and every floor is supplied | 
with water and hose.” 


Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA, being highly concen- 
trated, requires a smaller dose, and is more effective 
dose for dose, than any other blood medicine. _ It is 
the cheapest because the best. Quality and not 
quantity should be considered. 


A carco of twenty thousand bushels of corn 
was secured in Tennessee, transported to Savannah, 
and put aboard the British steamer Mareck, thence 
for Liverpool. ‘This is the first shipment of South- 
ern grain in bulk ever made from a south Atlantic 
port to Europe direct. 


In the Hop Plaster are united Fresh Hops, Gums 
and Balsams, and its power is wonderful in curing 
Back Ache, Sprains, Bruises, Neuralgia, Pain in the 
Side or Soreness anywhere. Thousands testify to 
this. 

Rercue, the bird and animal importer of New 
York, has a lot of some 300 English pheasants 
coming from Europe, of which number 100 have 
been engaged by Pierre Lorillard for the preserve 
on his estate. Three prominent shooting clubs will 
take most of the remainder for the purpose of dis- 
tributing them widely, and giving them a chance to 
become common in American forests. 


“ROUGH ON RATS.” 

Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, bed- 
bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. l5c. Drug- 
gists. 

Tux prices which were paid by the National 
Shorthorn Association for the various herd books 
were as follows: American Shorthorn Herd Book, 
$25,000; American Shorthorn Record, $13,000; 
Ohio Shorthorn Record, $1000. 


*,*He who is ready to buy up his enemies 
will never want a supply of them.” It is cheaper 
to buy a true friend in Kidney-Wort who will drive 
away those miserable enemies, a torpid liver, con- 
stipation, diavetes, piles, di kidneys and 
bowels. This remedy is now prepared in liquid as 
well as in dry form. 

A CO-OPERATIVE store in Philadelphia, begun 


eight years by a few workmen, now does a 
business of $250,000 a ll and pays the stock- 
n 








holders six per cent divi 


INDULGENT parents who allow their children to 
eat heartily of Lich -cossoned food, rich pies, cake, 
&e., will have to use Hop Bitters to prevent indi 

stion, sleepless nights, sickness, pain, and, per- 

aps, death. No family is safe without them in 
the house. 

Wuen “Ouida” asked Charles Reade to suggest 
a name for her dog he said “Tonic, for it is sure to 
be a mixture of bark, steal and whine.” 


Mrs. Cote of Windham, N. H., declares that 
her life was saved by Hood's Sarsaparilla. She 
had 37 terrible Scrofulous sores. 


In Sussex County, Va., about one-third of the 
cotton, corn and 4 yg is yet unharvested, owing 
to a scarcity of 5 


Women are rapidly Bating ates in the learned 
fessions more lucrative occupations 
From which they were formerly excluded. Many 
qn medici dia E. Pink- 


garmons or bebold genial light of her modest 
countenance. 
Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
ubahavemndar ; such as salt rheum, ring- 
3 condition of the hor the Ve and 
py affections. a blood purifier it has no 





locked up in safety vaults at Chicago. 


side, and absolutely impossible on the other. | 


| 83; scattering, 2. 


| eleven feet long growing in a rhododendron 


CONGRESS. 

The Senate has confined its labors princi- 
pally to the discussion of the tariff bill, but 
have made no great progress thus far. The 
post office appropriation bill has been passed, 
retaining the clause appropriating $185,000 
for necessary and special mail facilities on 
trunk lines, also the two-cent postage clause. 
A proposition to hold evening sessions in or- 
der to expedite business, has been prodnetive 
of a great deal of ineffective talk. 

The House has passed the joint resolution 
for the appointment of a new mixed commis- 
sion for considering the Venezuelan claims, 
the joint resolution appropriating $200,000 to 
complete the work of the census of 1880, the 
annual post route bill, and several minor meas- 
ures, but has devoted the greater part of its 
attention to the consideration of the Navy ap- 
propriation bill. Among other measures in- 


troduced was a bill to provide for the appoint- 





ment of a commission to investigate the sub- 
The House 


| agricultural committee has agreed to report 


| ject of railroad transportation. 


favorably the bill creating an agricultural com- 


mission to investigate fully the causes produc- 


ing the difference in the price obtained for his 


products by the farmer and the price paid for 
It is not 
considered probable that the tariff bill of the 
ways-and-means committee, now under con- 
be to 
pass in the House ; at all events it will be vig- 


| them ultimately by the consumer. 


sideration in the Senate, will allowed 


| orously contested, and it is believed that if it 


should fail, an extra session of the forty-eighth 
Congress would be at once convened by the 





at Everett, and, on motion of Mr. B. G. 
Smith, the matter of yo ge it was referred 
to the Committee on Old and Remarkable 
Trees. The subject announced for next Sat- 
urday, is ‘*The Best Kinds of Food for Ex- 
port.” 





in Vermont.—Far- 
mers’ meetings of the Board of Agriculture 
will be held in Vermont as follows: Wells, 
Jan. 80 and 31; Wallingford, Jan. 31 and 
Feb. 1; Ludlow, Feb. 1 and 2; Bennington, 
Feb. 6 and 7; Manchester, Feb. 8 and 9; 
Orwell, Feb. 13 and 14; Bristol, Feb. 14 and 
15; Poultney, Feb. 14; Ferrisburgh, Feb. 15 
and 16; Cabot, Feb. 20 and 21; Middlesex, 
Feb. 21 and 22; Washington, Feb. 22 and 23. 


Farmers’ MEETINGS 


tw A heavily loaded coal train on the 
Georges Creek and Cumberland Railway, 
West Virginia, ran away while going down a 
steep grade on Tuesday, jumped the track 
while crossing a trestle work, and pitching 
down a precipice one hundred feet, killed fif- 
teen employes, all on board. 





So SAY WE ALL or vs.—There is a wonderful 
unanimity among the physicians (and their name 
is legion) who have tried and prescribed Hunt’s 
Remedy to their patients. ‘They agree in its inesti- 
mable worth. For affections of the kidneys, liver, 
bladder, and urinary organs, it is a none-such, and 
works with marvellous directness and power. It is 
against the rules of the medical fraternity to give 
written testimonials in favor of “proprietary medi- 
cines,” but we have scores of verbal testimonics 
from the best physicians as to the value of Hunt’s 
Remedy. It is placed among their most valued 
prescriptions, and used in severe cases of kidney 
and liver disease as freely as is quinine as an anti- 
periodic. With snch an endorsement, one cannot 
go wrong in buying this medicine for himself, and 
tollowing the specific directions which accompany 





President, as soon after the 4th of next March 


as possible, 


THE GENERAL COURT. 
contest 


The 


States Senator was brought to 


United 
a close last | 
Thursday, by the re-election of the Hon. 


over the election of 


George F. Hoar, on the first joint ballot of 


| the day, and the third ballot of the two Houses | rested in Dublin, charged with conspiracy to murder 


in joint convention, the final vote standing 


Hoar, 148; Long, 36; Crapo, 3; Bowerman, | 
A resolution was intro- | 
duced to print ten thousand extra copies of 
Governor Butler’s inaugural address, which 
was passed on Monday after a somewhat heat- 
ed partisan debate, only to be re-considered 
the next day, by a very close vote, and then 
Mr. Walter Shanly, 
reimbursed for losses in- 
the of the 
Hoosac ‘Tunnel has been the foot-ball of the 


Legislature for several years, again appears, 


rejected altogether. 


whose claim to be 


curred by him in construction 


and asks for compensation to the amount of 
In the House a bill 


introduced to repeal the compulsory 


$129,495.62. has been | 
vaccina- | 
tion laws, and to give boards ot health in 
ace | 

| 
Measures | 


cities and towns power to take preventive 


tion against epidemic diseases. 


have also been introduced looking to the re- | 
peal of the local option and sereen laws, and 
a modification of the compulsory pilotage law 
was also requested. The repeal of the sec- 
tion of the liquor law which prohibits the loca- 
tion of a saloon within four hnndred feet of a 
schoolhouse, is also requested from influential 
quarters. The subject of settling the width 
of wheel tires by statute law, though repeat- 
edly sat upon by previous legislatures, comes 
to the front again, along with numerous _peti- 
tions with regard to the other regular sub- 
jects, woman suffrage, weekly payment of 
wages, the regulation of the practice of phar- 
that 
will probably 


macy, and similar old straw has been 


thrashed so many times, anc 


have to be thrashed over and over again for 
years to come. 





PROTECTION OF FORESTS. 


We noticed some weeks ago that the forest- 


| ry commission of New Hampshire, created by 


the Legislature of that State at its last  ses- 
sion, had organized and entered upon its la- 


A 


sent to the towns in the several counties, ask- 


bors. circular has been prepared, and 


ing for information from lumbering men, mill- 
owners, and others specially interested, to 
which it is hoped there will be a general re- 


| sponse, to give the commission some reliable | 


| data to go upon in preparing their report, 


which is to be submitted to the next Legisla- 


ture. The questions asked are as follows : 

1. What amount of timber was cut in your town 
in the winter of 1851-2, and what is your estimate 
of the amount to be cut the present winte! 

2. What proportion of said timber, manufactured 
or unmanutactured, has gone and is to go out of 
the State for a market? 

3. What number of acres does the cutting of the 
two winters clear ? 

4. Estimated number of acres cleared-during the 
two winters referred to, by cutting the growth into 
cord-wood or otherwise than for timber ? 

5. What is the estimated acreage of forest and ot 
cleared land in your town ? 

6. What method can you suggest to protect our 
forests against fire ? 

7. What is the effect of the removal of the forests | 
upon the water supply, and the condition of our | 
ponds and streams, and what has been its effect dur- | 
ing the period covered by your observation ? 

8. What definite fact or facts can you state as to 
the drying up of ponds and streams, resulting from 
the removal of the forests ? 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At Horticultural Hall last Saturday, Presi- | 
dent Hayes in the chair, the subject for dis- 
cussion was ‘‘Lilies and their Culture,” and 
was opened by Mr. William E. Endicott. He 
said that the genus lilium is found throughout 
nearly all of the temperate zone. There 
now about 120 distinct forms of the genus 
with which to decorate our gardens. It is not 
likely that many new species will be intro- 


are 


| duced, but it is probable that some may be 


found in Corea. ‘The showiest of all lilies is 
the auratum. Its true place is out doors ; yet 
there are few gardens which can show a clump 


in good health for five years. All lilies 
should be planted deep. For autumn we 


should depend on good home-grown bulbs. | 
A remarkable thing with the lilium auratum is 


its changeability in blooming. ‘The most 
beautiful lilies are the longiflorum class. Lil- | 


ium Longiflorum will endure any winter we | 
are likely to have in this latitude, when it has 
the proper soil. Our native lilies vary toa 
considerable degree. Lilium superbum, so 
abundant In Massachusetts, requires more | 
dampness in the soil than most kinds. We 
ave as good a chance of finding new species | 
of lilies in our own State, as in foreign ex- | 
plorations, and the experiment is much less 
expensive, than in searching in wild and al- 
most inaccessible regions. 

Ex-President C. M. Hovey said that he had 
raised lilies since 1849. If he had to confine 
himself to one lily, he should take the lanci- 
folium section in preference to all others. He | 
believed that the trumpet-shaped lilies are in- 
jured rather than improved by crossing. The 
lancifolium section is one of the hardiest of 
all lilies, and most easily cultivated. He had 
bulbs of the lancifolium lying on the ground 
all winter, and found that they grew well in 
the spring. He had once seen an auratum 


bed. He had taken a hint from that, and had 
found that lilies planted in rhododendron 
beds had done very well. The extent to 
which tiger lilies had been disseminated in this | 
State, especially on Cape Cod, is remarkable. | 
The growth is particularly remarkable where 
the soil has been burnt over. The lily re- 
quires a great deal of caution in order to be 
sure that self-impregnation has not taken 
place before the pollen is applied for crossing 
purposes. All lilies should be planted about 
five inches deep, a little deeper than a tulip; 
they should be protected with leaves, and un- 
covered promptly when they start in the 
spring. Mr. Falconer of the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Cambridge, said the longiflorum are 
very hardy. He found that thé lilium Hovei 
was as beautiful as the Parkmani, and was 
greatly esteemed in England. 

' Mr. C. M. Hovey, in reply to the question 
as to how often lilies should be transplanted, 
said that he had known tiger lilies to be in the 
ground ten years, and white lilies four or five 
years. It was his custom to transplant all 
the lilies every year. Ex-President Strong 
referred to the remarkable success of Mr. 
Hovey in hybridizing. He agreed with the 
essayist that the candidum and auratum were 
the most beautiful of lilies. 

Mr. W. H. Manning referred to experience 
with California lilies. Our native Canadense 
varies greatly in form and the disposition of 
the leaves. The superbum grows rapidly, 
and is one of the finest of all tiffes. 

Mr. James Cartwright gave some experi- 
ence with the auratum, eal said that they can 
be propagated easily from the scales or by di- 
viding the bulbs. 

Mr. Hovey said that he thought the blight 
on the lilium candidum was: local, and due to 
moist weather, rather than to any fungus. 

President Hayes said that we can find no 
more beautiful lilies than those in our country. 
During his examinations on the line of the 
Old Colony Railroad, he saw quantities of the 
tiger lilies growing, and having transplanted 
them to his garden found that they did well. 
Mrs. Wolcott mentioned a similar experience, 
and Mr. Hovey mentioned further efforts in 

direction 


the same ‘ 
mentioned a remarkable speci- 


Mr. T 


} and unimportant, and is principally 


| organization, 


| thon 


| signer, is dead. 
| returning to his residence from a soiree. 





| prophet, in which 240 of the former were killed, the 
| remainder were taken prisoners. 





Che World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 
for the past 





English news week is meagre 


confined to 


Irish matters. The twenty-one persons recently ar- 


the late F. A. Stimson, 62 yrs. 
a n North Andover, Jan. iz, suddenly, William Peters, 
rs. 
tn Medfield, Jan. 18, Isaac Fiske, 69 yrs. 

In Providence, R. 1., Jan. 20, Edward Douglas Pearce, 


a y= 
a n Topsfield, Jan. 14, Thomas B, Luscomb, 73 yrs. 9 
08 


In Lowell, Jan. 16, Walter Durnham, M. D., 7 , 
In Salem, Jan. 14, Rev. Benjamin Knight, 80 yre. 1 
I 


nos. 
: In Westport, Me., Jan. 18, Westbrook Greenleaf, 77 
rs. 











B® Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


dvertis 
cw Avertisements, 

FER I ILIZERS. 

b. E REPORT OF THE AGRICUL- 
Dart Department of North Carolina for the years 
1877, 1878, 1879 and 1880, the average commercial value 
of fertilizers was $34.63 per ton; the price paid by the 
consumer was $40.91. We are prepared to furnish the 
pure Menhaden Guano, treated with sulphuric acid, 
which renders it a soluble fertilizer, f. 0. b. on cars or 
vessel, in bulk for $25 per ton, or in bags for $28 per 
ton. G. A. Liebeg, of Baltimore, the recognized au- 
thority in valuation of fertilizers in the United States, 
puts their value at $43.06 per ton; being a saving to 


the consumer by the use of our fertilizer of over $20 
per ton. For particulars and samples address 


JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 
Tiverton, R. |. 


THE SUGAR MAKER'S FRIEND. 


No. 1 $4.50 per Twenty-five pr. 
hundred, cent more 8S 
every year anda 
better quality from 
POST’S Galva- 
mized Eurcka 
Sap Spouts than from any others, is 
the verdict of over 20,000 Maple Sugar 

Makers that use them. 

Se Their perfect worki with 
the utmost satisfaction is guaranteed. Only a 
trial is needed to convince one of their euporionity 
over all others. If every Sugar Maker not having 
tested them will tap half his sugar bush with the Eue 
rekas the coming season, a full mp ly the following 
season will be the result. If you to procure a 
supe of a Hardware dealer or Agent, I will 
deliver at any Railroad station named in U. 8. 
east of the Mississippi River not less than 100 
Spouts on receipt of these prices. I will send 
you samples of my No. 1 and No. 2 Spouts, postpaid, 
on receipt of three U. S. 3-cent Stamps. Descriptive 
circulars sent free. Address orders at once to C. C, 
POST, Burlington, Vt. 

Caution.—Any other Spout with parallel edges, or 
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government officials, were atter a preliminary ex- 
amination on Saturday, remanded for one week. 
One of the accnsed turned Queen’s evidence, dis- | 
closing some startling facts, as to the extent and | 
formidableness of the Fenian organization. He de- | 
clares that the city was divided into districts, and 
military inspections were held occasionally, a small 
weekly tax being collected from members of the 
for the purchase of arms. Certain | 
picked men tormed an assassination committee, or | 
“inner circle.” The witness detailed one or two at- | 
tempts in which he had been concerned, to assassi- | 
nate Secretary Forster and others. It is reported | 
that six of the prisoners who were in the dock of- 
fered to become approvers, but, up to the present 
time, the authorities have accepted only one of | 
them, who will be examined at the next hearing. | 
It is said that there are three other informers. The 
detective department is besieged with persons offer- | 
ing to give information. The law officers of the 
Crown are confident that they shall be able to con- 
vict the prisoners, as well as others who have not 
yet been arrested. | 
Phe position of the Government on the Irish ques- | 
stated in a recent speech by the Mar- | 
Hartington, Secretary of State for War. 
He said that the Lrish problem could only be met by 
firm determination. He did not think the matter 
was hopeless. The law must be strengthened to 
meet the exceptional condition of the country. The 
government meant to show that murder would meet 
its justreward, Home rule could never be per- 
mitted in Ireland. It has been suggested that the 
government should find funds to establish peasant 
proprietary in Ireland, but he strongly condemned 
the idea of paying out the hard-earned funds in the 
English exchequer for such a purpose, unless it 
could be shown that the people were capable and 
willing to work. Although he could not say that 
crime had been eradicated, there was clearly good 
results trom the exceptional legislation in regard to | 
Ireland. ‘The Marquis said he had every reason to 
believe that the distress in Lreland could be met from | 
of reliet without an appeal for help | 
imperial funds. He helieved that a little 
ssary for [reland. 
in Glasgow, Scotland, ex- 
night, killing eight persons and 








is clearly 


quis of 


local sources 
trom the 
rest Was nece 

The largest 
ploded last Saturday 


rasometel 





leaving the greater portion of the city in darkness. 
\ little later one of the buildings of the Caledonian | 
Railway Company was blown up. Both these ex- 
| plosions are thought to have been the work of 
Fenians. 
France. 


The proclamation of Prince Napoleon, and his 
arrest and imprisonment, have stirred up the ad- 
herents of the other pretenders to the throne of 
France. ‘The legitimists in the western parts of the 
country are reported to be implicated, together with 
certain Catholic workmen's clubs, in a vast conspir- 
acy to foment civil war and revolution. It is de- 
clared that thirty-three legions of 1000 men each 
have been organized, well armed and officered, sev- 
eral officers of the army being implicated in the 
conspiracy, which has for its object the restoration | 
of the Bourbons and the seating of the Count de 
Chambord on the throne of his ancestors. Some of 
the papers declare that this is merely a drawing 
room conspiracy, and that no significance is to be | 
attached to it; still, the ministry has introduced, | 


turning to be liable to five years in prison. The 
princes who now serve in the army are to be placed 
on the retired list. 

rhe Bonapartist members of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties have issued a protest against the arrest of 
Prince Napoleon, and demand an appeal to the peo- 


ple. : 

The ministry has resigned in consequence of the | 
failure to pass the government bills dealing with 
the pretenders to the throne. A despatch of the 


| 24th says that the political panic is unabated, and 


tuncdholders are throwing their stocks on the mar- 


ket. The want of a guiding star is universally felt. | 
The possibility of a military pronunciamento is 
freely talked of. Throughout the bourgeois class | 
there is a reaction against a regime of doctors and 


journalists and a yearning for asaving sword. The 
Times's Paris despatch says: Late yesterday even- 


ing it was announced that all the ministers, except 
MM. Duclerc, Bellot and Jaureguiberry, have re- | 
signed. In case the present cabinet is definitely 


overturned a Freycinet-Floquet ministry is spoken 
of. 

Gustave Dore, the famous French painter and de- | 
He caught a cold on Friday while | 
On Satur- | 
day inflammation of the throat set in, and, despite | 


| every effort, it was impossible to arrest its progress. 


Prince Krapotkine and four other French anarch- | 
ists have been sentenced at Lyons, to five years im- 
prisonment and fines of 2000 francs eaeh for incit- 
ing anarchy. 

Egypt. 

The scheme formulated by the Egyptian govern- 
ment, approved by Lord Dufferin and transmitted 
to the foreign office, proposes that the Khedive of 
Egypt shall have a council of twelve responsible 
ministers, and that a legislative council of fourteen 
members shall be formed, half of whom shall be 
nominated by the Khedive and half chosen by the 
system of double election, such as that for which 
abundant precedents exist in the American consti- 
tution and others. An elective assembly of forty- 
four members is also proposed, to be convened to | 
discuss occassionally special subjects. The latter 
will not participate in legislation, but will assist 
legislation by giving voice to the classes hitherto 
inarticulate. ‘The initiative of legislation rests | 
wholly with the council of ministers, but its projects | 
must be submitted to the legislative council before 
becoming a law. In the event of irreconcilable dif- 
errences between these two bodies, the decision will | 
pfobably be left to the Khedive. 

A fight recently occurred between a body of five 
hundred Egyptian troops and the forces of the false 


South America. 

The revolutionary party in Ecuador is triumph- 
ing. The port of Esmeraldas has been captured, 
the dictator’s troops having been defeated, after 
eighteen hours’ fighting. A triumvirate, composed 
of Carbo, Montalvo and Alfaro has been appointed, 
with the latter as supreme director. 

Latest Peruvian advices declare that as soon as 
the Cajamarca aseembly names the officers for the 
northern departments the Chilians will evacuate 
them, leaving the government to General Iglesias ; 
also, that the diplomatic representatives desirous of 
peace have agreed to write to their respective gov- 
ernments that the only hope of securing peace is by 
a joint representation at Santiago on a basis of the 
cession of Tarapaca, leaving all other questions for 
the present. 

General Items. 

Prince Frederick Charles Alexander, brother of 
Emperor William of Germany, died in Berlin last 
Sunday, aged eighty-two years. 

There were twenty-two earthquake shocks in 
Murrica, Spain, on Tuesday, and several houses 
were destroyed. 

By an explosion in a gunpowder manufactory at 
Meriden, Holland, last Friday, twelve persons were 
killed, and nearly all the houses in the town were 
unroofed by the concussion. 

The Swiss village of Marais has been completely 
destroyed by an enormous mass of earth, rocks and 
trees being dislodged by recent snow storms. The 
movement upon Marais was gradual, and the in- 
habitants were able to effect a hasty escape. The 
movement of the mountain still continues. 





Business Notices. 





SCROFULA. 


No remedy offered the public so positively eradi- 
cates scrofulous sores, humors, and impurities from 
the blood as Hood's Sarsaparilla. The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children prove it a reliable 
and wonderfnl medicine. C. 1, Hood & Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass, Sold by druggists and dealers. 





| Marriages and Deaths. | 





MARRIED. 

In Somerville, Jan. 17, by Rev. G. W. Durell, Wil- 
liam E. Moran to Eunice Burton. 

In Springfield, Jan. 18, by Rey. F. S. Bacon, Nathan 
Warren to Charlotte E. Bacon. 

In Medford, Jan. 11, by Rey. G. C. Osgood, Mr. 
Frank Freeto to Miss Frances E. Haskell, both of Mar- 
blehead. 

In Andover, Mass., Jan. 16, by Rev. George A. Jack- 
son, assisted by Rey. Prof- J. W. Churchill, George M. 
Garland, M. D., of Boston to Miss Charlotte 8. Donald 
of Andover. 

In Cabot, Vt., Jan. 13, by Rev. H. A. Russell, Mr. 
Samuel D. Baker to Mrs. Mary A. Dutton. 

In Allston, Jan. 16, by Rev. George H. Tilton of Re- 
heboth, Mass., William C. Turner to Lena E. Eckstein. 

In Portland, Me., Jan. 8, by Rev. A. McKeon, Alfred 
G. Whitton to Levinia H. Morse. 

In Kennebunkport, Me., Jan. 16, Mr. Henry C. Whit- 
comb of Windham, Vt., to Miss Emily P., daughter of 
Rey. Calvin Chapman of K. 





DIED. 


In Medford, Jan. 20, Eunice Bancroft, wife of Ed- 
mund Crouch, 63 yrs. 11 mos. 

In Somerville, Jan. 16, vipodines Locke, 60 yrs. 10 
mos. Jan. 18, Nathaniel tT. Davis, 83 yrs. 

In Everett, Jan. 17, Silas Foss, 50 yrs. 2 mos. 

ye Watertown, Jan. 17, Mrs. Ann Foster, 75 

mos. 

Min Malden, Jan. 18, Mrs. Olive Skinner, wife of Al- 
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flanges with chambers 
between them for the 
free flow of sap, a 
bucket hanger, inte- 
gral ' detachable, or 
a drop lip thereon, in- " 
Siaae or patents. No. 2, $4.25 per hundred. 
Buy EKurekas only and avoid becoming infringers. 
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from the fact that our long e: as 
sardeners, made us realize the necessity more 
early in our 


re importance, 
and the kinds of seeds best suited for all gardening 


—. If therefore 
rom us, and we think | 


‘ou can buy seeds as cheaply 
you will compare prices you 
will findthat you can—it will certainly be to your inter- 
esttodoso. Our Oa ue for 1883 0f Ey 

for the Garden is now ready, and will be led fr 
on application, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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BUTTER WORKER 


Most Effective and Convenient, ako 
Power Workers, Butter Print 
ers, Shipping Boxes, etc. 


DOC POWER 


Write for Illustrated Cate 
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26S. 16th Street, Phila, Pa. 
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New England Agricultural Society. 





The Annual Meeting of the New England 


Agricultural Society will be held at the Head 
| quarters of the Society, No. 45 Milk Street, Boston, on 


, 
} 


Tuesday, Feb. 6th, 1883, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
DANIEL NEEDHAM, Secretary. 
Boston, Jan. 22, 1883. 2t4 





PLANTS FREE BY MAIL. 


In good Dollar Collections. Send for Illustrated 


Catalogue of new and fine Green-house, Bedding and 
Hardy plants and Seeds. 
dteowt E. S. MILLER, Wading River, N. Y¥. 


5 to $20 


Address 





ver day athome. Samples worth $5 
ree. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
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f former reigning families se presence in Fr: ‘e Yatalogue of best Black @ 
of former reigning families whose presence in France | occbertion ESTEE Demet, past 
would compromise the safety of the State, those re- Currants,and of all; as Crescent, 


bright color, good quality firm. 86 ACR 
WITH 1,000,000 YOUNG 0 
Finch, Primo, Jersey and other 
ic: WHO, WANTS. BIG BERRIES 
Pict o AND LOTS. IF 
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HEADQUAL “38 for new, early BLACK CAP 
C7 Plants by o ... oF express to all parts of the United States, 








ANOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 


{From the Boston Globe.) 





Messrs. Editors :— 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia EB. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” ] 
assome of her correspondents love to call her, Bhe 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
wurden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhoea, trregular and painful 
lfenst uation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mra. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation 
Biliousness and. Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others, 


Philadelphia, Pa. ® Mrs. A. M. D. 














A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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This plaster is abso- 

made, combining 

the virtues of hops PLASTER 

derful in curing diseases where other plasters sim- 

ply relieve. Crick in the Back and Neck, Pain in 

Troubles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore Chest, 

Affections of the Heart and Liver, and all pains or 
tW"Try it. Price 2% cents. Sold by all druggists. 

LAM E Hop Plaster Co.. Manufacturers, 

Canter, Harris & Haw er, 

a) General Agents, 
0000000000000000000000000000 
KRRKRRAREXXXXXXXXXEXKXXKKKEKKIKT 
————————————————————— 

How to Make Money Fast 
name and address on Postal Card only and get it. C. 
LESTER, 22 New Church Street, New York. 8t3 
Elegant Hand Bouquet, Pond Lily, Horseshoe 
50 Lily of the Valley, etc., cards, name on, 10c. 
Sample 
REMEMBER THIS. 
If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid Nature 
If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering 
from any other of the numerous diseases of the 
main ill, for Hop Bitters are a sovereign remedy in 
all such complaints. 
Kid- 
ney disease, stop tempting Death this 
Bitters. 
If you are sick that terrible sickness Ner- 
“— mv te oy resident of a mias- 
you area ora A 


PES ESS SES TESS SESESESES ESSE SS?) 
lutely the best ever 
with gums balsams and extracts. Its power is won 
the Side or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidney 
aches in any part cured instantly by the Hop Plaster. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
BACK 
36 
FO YoU and Plenty of it. Send 
$7? 
unin. OL free with $l order. Star Card oper” 
in making you well when all else fails. 
stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you re- 
If you are wasting away with any form of 
moment, and 
yousness, you will find a “Balm in Gilead” in the 
scourge of al your system nst the 











men of the tupelo tree growing in his garden 


vah Skinner, 60 yrs. 4 mos, 


In Lexington, Jan. 20, Mrs. Faustina M., widow of 


HOW TO CUT 


POTATOES, 


To Increase the Yield 25 per cent, 
and Save Seed. 





For a Detailed Description, Send for Cata- 
logue for 1883, of 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES, 
In which the method is fully described. Mailed Free. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


43 Chatham S8t., BOSTON, Mass. 


pom), 








Whipple Spring Harrow. 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


A Wonder it was not invented long ago. 

A Wonder that it is possible for so complete a Har- 

row to be so easily changed to a Corn 

Cultivator. 

A Wonder it can be so easily governed while riding 

on the Harrow and driving the horses. 

A Wonder that it will work so well on uneven and 
rocky land. 

A Wonder that it can be so easily forced into the 

very hardest kind of land. 

A Wonder that anything so light and readily han- 

dled can be made to stand and not break 

among stones and stumps. 

A Wonder that by going over the land once it so 

thoroughly pulverizes it and eute up all 

the weeds. 


WHITTEMORE BROS.,, 


4 802 82 South Market Street, BOSTON. 


Shepard Church Collection 
For Quartet and Chorus Choirs. 


A fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of a novel 
and striking character, by such composers as Gounod 
Stainer, Rubenstein, Sullivan, Rheinberger, Franz and 
Schubert, in all about 50 pieces, by about 40 noted mu- 
sicians. Compiled and arranged by W. M. RicHAkb- 
SON and J. E. BurGess. The solo singers are well 
remembered. Price $1.25. 


Dobson’s Universal 
BANJO INSTRUCTOR. 


The Banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable instru- 
ment, and deservedly so, in its present improved form. 
Messrs. H. C. & G. C. DOBSON have provided in this 
new instructor, all that is needed, including 57 bright 
Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Walk-rounds, Waltzes, Polkas 
and Shottisches, and 22 popular songs. Price $1.00. 


Ruth and Boaz. 


A new Sacred Cantata, of a charming character, 
fairly easy, and just the thing to give in a vestry, by 
such a chorus as can be easily formed. Scenery and 
costumes simple and not expensive. By E. A. AN- 
DREWS. Price 65 cts., or $6 per dozen. 

The CHORAL CHOIR, ($1.00,) for Choirs, and 
the PEERLESS, (75 cts.) both by Dr. W. O. Per- 
KINS, for Singing Classes, are the newest and best 
books of the kind. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, Boston. 


WANTED, 


ITUATION FOR MAN AND WIFE TO 
take charge of a gentleman’s farm; man of long 
experience in farming, and also with farm stock; 
woman is first-class cook. Satisfactory reference. 
Apply from 10 to 12 or 1 to %, at 2 Staniford St., Boston. 
2137 


$68 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. 


Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 


Pat. Channel Can 


CREAMERY, 


woe Setting without Ice---Per- 
ect Refrigerator included. 

Suited for large or small dairies, cream 
eries, or gathering cream. Special dis- 
count on large orders. One creamery at 
wholesale, where I have no agents. Send 
for circular. AGENTS WANTED. 


MFERRY 263% 
rCEEL 


TEDw, 
Wi DesenlPe 





AL, 
Laren J883. 
tomers of last year without 0 i 


about 175 pages, ustrati ri 
pions and valuable directidne for 

Panta Feat of 

ially to Market Gardeners. Send for it 

D.M.FERRY & CO. Detroit Mion. 


and 

Itcontains 
accurate 
planting 


Vogetaphe and Flower 
Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all, espec- 
D ! 


cus- 
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Market Gardeners, Merchants, Farmers 


and all others who have occasion to purchase Seeds by 
pound, ounce and bushel. For price list and (set 
of 4) Comic Vegetable Cards, send your address on 
oa JEROME B. RICE & CO., (Cambridge 
Valley Seed Gardens,) Cambridge, N. Y. 4teop2 


GOOD SEED 
te 





Is the basis of NiceVeg- 
etables, Beautiful 






oring Catalogue 
‘lower, Vegeta- 
Farm,andTree 
d, free. - 
ue 
4 Bulbs an 
wal Sthley's Farmers’ Almanac B50 
prize essays on special crops, orth'n or South'n edition, 
Octs. Grain and FarmSeeds Manual—history,descrip- 
tions, culture of best Grains, Grasses, Potatoes, 10 cts. 


HIRAM SIBLEY, & CO: Seedsmen, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Plants for 


52t3 


LOW’S RELIABLE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
Raising New Varieties a Specialty. As the Origina- 
tor and first introducer of the Essex Hybrid 
Squash and Essex Hybrid Tomato (without ex- 
ception the best varieties in cultivation,) I invite all 
who want Seed Pure and True to send to head- 
quarters. All seed by the pound sent Free of Post- 
e. Seed to Market Gardeners, who buy in quantity, 
Special Rates. Seed Potatoes, Choice Cab- 
— and Onion Seed Specialties. BEAUTIFUL- 
LY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE TO ALL. 
AARON LOW, Secdsman, Essex, Essex Co., 
Mass. 7teop2 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


BAKER'S 

Breakfast Cocca. 

Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economl- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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Handsomest Chromo Cards ever sold, all new, no 
50 2 alike, name on, 10c. POTTER & -» Monto- 
were, Ct. ‘t48 








THE BIGGEST THING OUT Migztre'ss Boos 
Cue) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau St., New York. 
eop: 


W “ie Agents eve here, for our Magnificent 
Illustrated ks. ks of Travel, Biography, 
Temperance, Success, etc., sell ry her and to 
everybody. Termsfree. JAMES H. RLE, sos ae 


Mass. PAY r 


r BI C & Guaranteed at home. 
SHEPARD BROS., Cin- 
einnati and K ansas City. 

EVERYWHERE 


13t1 
AGENTS WA ever invented. W 
stockings with EEL and TOEcom 
also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for wae there S Fo eo mety ah a 
circular terms to the om ing 
Sicchine o-s 163 Tremont Street, Beston, Mass. 


26t35 
can now grasp a fortune, Out- 
fit worth 610 free. Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay &t., H. ¥. 
52t50 


| Real Estate---Stock, 


FARM TO LET. 
VEGETABLE FARM, 50 ACRES, 18 
miles from Boston. Farm ‘partly stocked, and 

rooms partly furnished. To the right parties, (without 

mall children, and having sufficient means, favorable 


rms will be made. None others need apply. Ad- 
dress D. W. HOLLIS, South Sudbury, Mass. 4t4¥ 
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Globe Danvers Onion Seed! 





WHEN YOU BUY BE SURE AND 


YOU KNOW THERE CAN 


GET SEED OF A QUALITY THAT 
BE NO DOUBT ABOUT. 


Seed of Danie! Buxton’s own growing has for twenty-five years or more 
enjoyed the reputation of being sure to Germinate, very best in 
Shape and Quality, Early and the most productive. 


We are pleased to notify our customers and the public, that we have secur- 
ed the sale of the entire i882 Crop of Yellow Globe Danvers Onion Seed, 
grown by Daniel Buxton, Jr., of Peabody, Mass., it being his desire to 
have it in so central a place as Boston, and to bring it within the 
reach or all, we offer it at the extremely 


Low Price of 50c, per 1-4 Ib; 


$1.00 per 1-2 lb; $1.75 per Ib, 


ADD AT RATE OF léc. PER b., IF ORDERED BY MAIL. 
Positively not for sale elsewhere. Send in your orders early. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS ON 


A POSTAL CARD FOR OUR 


ILLUSTRATED GARDENERS’ GUIDE. 


(Ready Soon; Will be sent to all who have previously applied, Containing a Copy of 


Letter from 
The Original Letter can be 
ALSO CONTAIN 


Novelties, in Seeds, 


Potatoes, 


Daniel Buxton, Jr.) 


seen by All at our Store. 


ING A LIST OF 


Small Fruits, &c. 


11 PLOWS, WORTH $165, TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


As Premiums for the Best Vegetables, &c., grown from our Seeds. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


TOOLS, SEEDS, PLANTS AND WOODEN WARE, 


49 No. Market St., Boston, 


335 Main St., Springfield, 
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Catalogue 
and Prices of 


D. LANDRETH & SONS 


Sent Free to 
any Address. 





SEEDS 


Seed Crowers, 
PHILADELPHIA 


oq 
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original Introducer of Early Ohio 

Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, the Hubbard 
Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, Vhinney’s Melon, 
P r f er new \ I te tron 
ag f the bl Ir t 
t seed will 


ec wr p my my best adv 
ment. James J. H. Cregory, Marbichead, 


gardens and on the fa 
be found 





Mass 








The 
New 


Extra quality. Warranted trye. cheap by mail. Low rates te 









Prentiss, 


Pocklington, Duchess, Lady Washington, Ver- 
n Moore's Early, Brighton, Jefferson, ete 








aler 





20teop30 





SALE 
TREES. 
the unrivalled 


FRI 


GRAP 


wi Prices. Mailing a 
ATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. 
l6teop36 


GEO. 


Headqu 


it PLANTS. 






New 


AE PROLIFIC. VINES, 


S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York, 





An English Veterir n 

now traveling in this cc 

é e Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
orthlesstrash. He says that Sheridan's 

P ; 


immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens | 
ful to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 


26teopts 


ary Surgeon and Che 


nisi, 


untry, says that most 








lition Pow 
ay like Sheridan's Condition Powder Dose, 1 teasp'n- 
8 letter-stamps. I. 8S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Masa, 


yders are absolutely pure and 









t 


t 


Ie made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating | 
a yee and a healthy condition. 
ll 


shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 
100 Ba, $1.00. 


If your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
indication that they requre bone to meet a want of 


Address 


43 Chatham Street, ROSTON, 


Boston Almanac 


Containing BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 
STR 


With 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


by New England News Co. 


Briggs’ 


BRIGGS’ 


to be convinced that they are the very best in all 
hings considered, to be found in the market. 


12t 


SPECIAL FEEDS | 


For POULTRY 


And CATTLE. | 


Animal Meal, or something to Make 


Hens Lay, 


Trial Bags, 
-, 50 cents; 30 Bs, $1.00; 100 tha, $2.75. | 


Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
proper 


25 tbs bags, 30 cents; | 


Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from | 


carefully selected bone, reduced to a meal—white, | 
clean, and perfectly sweet. 


Many farmers claim that 
he feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. 


heir system. 10 tb. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 
Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. | 


| 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
42tf 


For 1883, 


EET DIRECTORY, 
EVENTS OF PAST YEAR, 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
MASS. STATE GOVERNMENT, 
POSTAL REGULATIONS, 
JUDICIARY, 

CITY OFFICERS, 
EXPRESS LIST, 
CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, 
SCHOOLS, ETC. 


New Map of Boston. 
500 Pages...... +». Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


155 Franklin St., Boston. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. Trade supplied 
, 10t51 





Pianos. 





YOU SHOULD SEE THE 


PIAINOS 


Also, 
BRIGGS’ PIANO STOOLS, 
IN ALL STYLES. 

Send for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRICCS & CO.. 


1125 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
46 
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PUMPS. 
The Best Force Pumps 


For Houses, Stables, Green 
Houses, &c. Also, 


Copper, Iron and 
Wood Pumps, 
Long Copper Pamps 
For deep wells made to order. 
Rubber Hose, Coup- 
lings, Nozzies, Iron 
and Lead Pipe 
— At Lowest Cash Prices. 

BAY STATE PUMP CO., 


21 Charlestown, St., 
2t51-2teop2 Opposite Boston & Maine Depot, Boston. 


















PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM 


A beneficial dressing 
preferred to similar art- 
icles because of its puri- 
ty andrich perfume. It 
Restores to Gray Hair 


prevents dandruff and 
falling of the hair. 
5Oc. & $1. Hiscox & Co.,N.Y. 





finest flower 

No odor like it. Be sure you get 
of Hiwcox & Co., N. ¥., on every 
druggists and dealers in mes, 


2 the 
pA em 
label. 95 and 15 cts, at 


All New Style Chromo Cards, No 2 alike, nane 
50 on, 10 ets. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, 


New Srvres: Gold Beveled Edgeand 
Chromo Visiting Cards finest quate, 
largest variety and lowest prices, & 
chromos with name, 10c., @ present 
(oth each order. CLINTOX nos. & Co., Clintonville, Conn, 
17teops0 











get full information about 
our 7 per — ae 
; oS. g.Watkins & Co. 


a 
Kansas, and 243 





50 Latest Style chromo cards, name, 


SMITHS & POWELL 


SYRACUSE, N. 
4 Very Fine Elegantly Bred Young 


| HAMBLETONIAN STALLIONS, 


Two of them FIRST PRIZE WIN- 
NERS at New York State Fair. 


ONE FINE ‘‘CLAY” STALLION, 


Half-Brother to “HOPEFUL.” 


5 CLYDESDALE STALLIONS, 


Two of them Winners of Sweep- 
stakes Prizes over all Draught Horses 
at New York State Fair. 


MARES AND FILLIES! 


of both breeds, all for sale cheap. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


LARGEST HERD IN THE WORLD. 
Correspondence Solicited. (Mention this paper.) 
14t50 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfectly adapted to cure dis- 
eases of the scalp, and the first successful restorer of 
faded or gray hair to its natural color, growth, and 
youthful beauty. It has had many imitators, but none 
have so fully met all the requirements needful for the 
proper treatment of the hair and scalp. HALL’s HAIR 
RENEWER has steadily grown in favor, and epread its 
fame and usefulness to every quarter of the globe. 
Its unparalleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause : the entire fulfilment of its promises. 

The proprietors have often been surprised at the 
receipt of orders from remote countries, where they 
had never made an effort for its introduction. 

Fresh, healthy, growing hair is soft and beautiful— 
hence the use for a short time of HALL’s Hair Re- 
NEWER wonderfully changes and improves the per- 
eopal appearance. It cleanses the scalp from all im- 
purities, cures all humors, fever and dryness, and thus 
prevents baldness. It stimulates the weakened glands 
and enables them to push forward a new and vigorous 
growth. The effects of this article are not transient, 
like those of alcoholic preparations, but remain a long 
time, which makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
FOR THE 
WHISKERS 
will change the beard to a natural brown, or black, as 
desired. It produces a permanent color that will not 
wash away. Consisting of a single prepasation, it is 

applied without trouble. 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


BEST CARDS SOLD! All new: 50 Large, Per. 
sfeet Chromon, name on, 106 
itiful designs of Art. Ratia mottos Sure x. 
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Samples, with Mammoth Illustrated Premium Lint, 


Work. Prompt Returns, F, W. Austin, § 


MANHO 


ow Haven, cw 






A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
—_, life may be alleviated and cured. Those who 
doubt this assertion should purchase and read the 
new medical work published by the Peabody Medi- 
cal Imstitute, Boston, entitled the Seciemce of 
Life: or, Self Preservation. It is not only a 
complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Prematare 
Decline in man, Errors of Youth, etc., but it contains 
one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is inval- 
uable, #0 proved by the author, whose experience for 
21 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. It contains 800 pages, bound in 
beautiful embossed covers, full gilt, embellished with 
the very finest steel engravings, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary or pro- 
fessional—than any other work retailed in this country 
for $2.50, or the my will be refunded. Price only 
$1.25 by mail. Gold Medal awarded the author by 
the National Medical Association. Illustrated sample 
sent on receipt of six cents. Send now. 

EABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or 


Address 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch street, Boston, 
Mass. The author may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. 40 


NORWICH LINE. — 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 
New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort, and Safety. 


Express ry | neve foot of Summer Street 
London with the ELEGANT NEW STEAMER ~™ 
City of Worcester, 


AND THE 


Favorite City of New York. 
wT Bosen cad Ma Wot i, 


8. M. FELTON, Jr., A.C. KENDALL, 





PLENDID! 
$i Premium with 3 packs. E. H. Parpexr, New 
Ct. 26150 


duly. ions. . Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER---- AN 


AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 


1883, 





———$______.. 





From The Speetator. 
THE ROBIN. 





RY EDWIN SMITH. 





Hard Winter strikes on the ~- and the dikes, 
The ice grows thick and the boughs bend low ; 
Laden with ponderous loads of snow; 

Too keen the cold for the ravenous shrikes, 
And the cock has not spirit to crow. 

Winter weighs down on country and town, 
And fringes the holly robust and green 

With tangles and wreaths on yesternight 

And spangles of Christmas sheen ; 

And the leathery birch is ghostly grown, 
With cerements all of purest white ; 

But on a twig, perched full in the light, 

One patch of red is seen. 


At my neighbor's window, two round-eyed girls, 
With plump-fed cheek, and dimpled chin, 
Flatten their noses and shake their curls, 

Snug in their own warm nest, 

To espy the gleam of a soldier-breast, 

That bears a heart, though small, within 

As gallant and bold as the best. 


Worms are locked up by the stingy frost, 

And berries are few, and grubs are dear, 
And the greedy sparrows, a numerous host, 
Swoop down in a cloud, and sweep the coast, 
Whenever crumbs appear, 

But straight trom his tree Robin makes a dart, 
And two lookers-on take Robin's part, 

As he tights for his morsel of cheer ; 

And anon bis trills sound loud and clear, 

A pluckier song than all the rest, 

For he carries about in his soldier-breast 

A heart that knows no fear. 


This stout, small bird might surely have heard, 
In a dim, dark way, the gracious word 

Of Him who feeds the fowls when they ery— 
Raven, robin, and linnet; 

For day by day his little, quick eye 

Sends wistful messages up to the sky, 

And down to his friends of earth; 

The fields lie bare, but spite of dearth, 
Providence leaves on the window-sill 

Some well-watched seraps for Robin's bill; 
So he gobbles them up with a hungry zest, 
And thankfulness fills his soldier-breast, 
And the brave little heart within it. 


Stern Winter tightens his iron hold 

On all things living and all things dead ; 
Silence prevails; the ruthless cold 
Waxes keener o'er hill and fold— 

Joy from the world seems fled. 

Round eyes peep out through the crusted pane, 
With shivering doubts and boding fears; 
Wondering Robin comes not again 

To pipe his merry ‘*Good morning” trill, 
And dry their rising tears. 

Alas! their fears had told them true; 
On the smooth-laid drift without a stain 
One lonesome patch arrests the view— 

A bundle of feathers and two little legs, 
Stiff and upright as wooden pegs, 

With slender, motionless toes outspread, 
And a heavenward-pointed bill; 

Like a tiny ‘‘warrior taking his rest,”’ 
There lies on the snow a soldier-breast, 
But the brave little heart is still. 





The Story Teller. 
AN OLD-TIME FOX CHASE. 


THE 





HOLED AT CHURCH. 


The flat gray-stone front of Haughmond 
Hall looked cheerless in the early dawn of a 
January morning in the year of 1794. One 
bit of bright color only broke the drab monot- 
ony of its upper story—the face of its mas- 
ter, that instant, clean shaved in cold water, 
and now appearing as rosy as Aurora, at his 
open dressing-room window. 

‘‘Keep your hands down, boys,” he called 
out. 

Five stable-boys riding, five promising four- 
year-olds at exercise in the park on the other 
side of the ha-ha, looked up at the ‘Squire’s 
window together, touched the peaks of their 
caps together, and, skirting the lawn, trotted 
gently away under a clump of bushes and so 
out of sight. 

Mr. Haughmond went on with his toilet. 
the time the horses came round again he had 
tied his long ereen-and-white checkered neck- 
erchief twice or thrice round his full neck and 
made a neat and sportsmanlike little bow un- 
der his chin. 

‘Take ‘em on a bit faster,” was the Squire's 
command. Five hands in acknowledgment of 
the head at the window, and five pairs of vig- 
orous young heels at the same moment press- 
ed their horses’ flanks. They disappeared 
behind the beeches at a smart pace, and the 
*Squire put on his morning jacket. 

**They ll do,” he said, as the last pair of hind 
hoofs in the string was lost to view, and, draw- 
ing in his head from the window, he picked 
up his keys and money from the dressing- 
table, counting the latter with the care of a 
methodical man; and then he warily dropped 
his cumbrous great gold repeater into his fob. 

As he laid his hand on the heavy brass han- 
of his bedroom door, there came through 
the thick oak panels sounds of anxious seratch- 
ing and whining on the other side, and di- 
rectly a space of a few inches permitting, two 
white fox-terriers—prime favorites of their 
master—bounded into the room and wished 
him good-morning as plainly as if they had 
spoken in the purest Saxon. While the 
‘Squire searched in the pockets of the clothes 
he had worn the evening before, the dogs sniff- 
ed about the room. The result of his search 
was a great letter, six inches square, rather 
the worse for the ’Squire’s after dinner cus- 
tody, sealed on the obverse with the arms of 
the Elliots of Whitewell, and addressed on 
the reverse, in the somewhat boyish small-text 
hand of the heir of that house, to 


sy 


, 
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‘Miss GrorGiana HacGumonp, 
**per favor of 
“Gitpert Haveumonp, Ese.” 


Having straightened out the creases and 
put the corners right, the “Squire, preceded by 
his terriers, went down stairs into the hall, 
where he stuck the letter in a prominent place 
in the letter-rack—a contrivance of sporting 
design which hung in the window to the right 
of the door, faced on the opposite shutter by 
a collection of sea-weeds, and flanked by Mr. 
Haughmond’s select library of twenty-one 
more or less entertaining volumes, which re- 
posed in well-dusted array in the window-seat. 
It was towards the window to the left of the 
hall-door that the “Squire now directed his at- 
tention. THlere among his fishing-rods and 
guns, hung his weather glass. This long-suf- 
fering piece of furniture came in for its usual 
morning allowance of thumps; after which, 
having thoroughly satisfied himself of the state 
of the weather, ‘Squire Haughmond turned his 
steps toward his stableyard. As he takes a 
short cut through his shrubbery and kitchen- 
garden, let me say a word about him. First, 
he is a fox-hunter—an M. F. H. of five-and- 
twenty years’ standing; secondly, he is a 
widower of fifty-five years, blessed with an 
only child—Georgiana—whom he has brought 
up from infancy, with such slight assistance as 
was absolutely necessary from governesses ; 
thirdly, he is a very red-faced elderly gentle- 
man, to whom it is a great trouble that he 
seldom scales under sixteen stone. In poli- 
tics he isa Tory. In religion, he takes his 
nap in the family pew twice on every Sunday 
from Advent to the last of the ‘‘after Trini- 
ties.” Ilis views in relation to foreign af- 
fairs may be gathered from the remark he 
made when a nobleman of the county who had 
hunted hounds badly for three or four seasons 
was appointed to an important embassy, that 
‘the was good for nothing else.” In home af- 
fairs Mr. Haughmond was supremely satisfied 
with his own doings. Popular as a sportsman ; 
passionate, but kind as a master and landlord ; 
as a Magistrate, dealing out rough-and-ready 
justice ; obstinate as a pig. ‘ 

‘Squire Haughmond found his bosom friend, 
the Kev. Mr. Downes, vicar of the parish, and 
perpetual curate of Potcote as well, dismount- 
ing from a smart, crop-tailed cob in the stable- 
yard. 

The friends shook hands across the cob’s 
broad back. 

‘Well, Squire.” 

“Well, parson.” 

**The wind shifted sou’west as I was riding 
home last night. There'll be a heavenly 
scent today.” ; 

‘It’s the best scenting day we've had for a 
month, in my opinion. We shall have a run 
—mark me. I’m going to draw Windmill 
Gorse first, and I haven't drawn that blank 
six times in thirty years.” 

“My eye, how soon that bay’s legs got 
right !” exclaimed the parson, critically scan- 
ning a great bright bay of the Squire’s own 
breeding. 

‘‘My doctoring, Downes,” exclaimed the 
*Squire with a triumphant smile. 

Having given his directions about the horses 
for the day’s sport, Mr. Haughmond led the 
way to the kennels. At the end of a walk, 
bordered on either side by high laurels, was an 
ivied archway guarded by two stone foxes; 
behind it were the quarters of the pack. 
Here the Squire was quite in a podbot ele- 
ment. His hounds were deserving of their 
widespread fame. Most of them he had bred 
from pee a draft from the Duke’s, whose 
broad head the Squire now patted fondly, 
saying. 

“One of the best dogs I ever cheered.” 

‘Ile is a made one!” cried the parson, ca- 
ressing the old hound admiringly, while his 
friend went into the details of feeding with his 
head man, and personally superintended the 
mixing of pudding for the M+ 4 

“Come, then; how’s your appetite?” said 
the Squire, when the labors were ended. ‘It’s 
time to think about breakfast.” 

‘I’m your man,” was the ready response. 

Talking in this strain, the two sportsmen 
found their way into the dining-room. 

The “Squire planted himself with his broad 
back to the fireplace, in which the logs were 
just brightening to a blaze. Two greyhounds, 
who had long since said good-bye to slips and 
stakes, lay dozing on the hearth so comfort- 
ably that they hardly cared to lift an eyelid or 
wag a tail for their master. A pure bred bull- 
dog occupied the place of honor, and growled 
lazily at the terriers following closely on their 
master’s heels. os about the place 
was pure, from a breeder's point of view. All 
the cats were black, the cocks were black- 
breasted reds, the bulls were the fathers of 
Coate’s catalogue, the cart horses were punches 
and the hunters the progeny of well-tthed win- 
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ners over many a mile of emerald turf. 
Above the carved oak chimney behind the 
‘Squire hung his portrait, presented by the 
members of his hunt. On the south, east and 
west walls hung pictures of a celebrated grey- 
hound, the interior of a cockpit and a famous 
race horse. ‘There was one print in the room ; 
it hung between the windows, and was the 
portrait of Sir Fregonwell Frampton, the fa- 
ther of the turf, and first keeper of the King’s 
running horses. A trophy of foxes’ heads and 
brushes, spurs, riding whips and hunting horns 
was fixed over the door, and a silver cup or 
two adorned the sideboard. 

The table was laid for breakfast and was 
spread with substantial fare. The parson 
seated himself one yard from the cloth, cut 
the tip off a tongue, pared it into slices of 
wafer like thinness and ate them immediately. 

The ’Squire reverted to the topic of young 
Elliot’s proposal. 

““She’s as obstinate as a mule; but I'll let 
her see before I've done with her.” 

‘Women are the doose,” said the Reverend 
John Downes, who was a bachelor. 

“They are, and so was her mother,” said 
the "Squire ungrammatically, and by way of 
response. 

The parson poised a thin slice of the tongue 
on the point of his tongue and gave an assent- 
ing = ; : ’ 

‘‘Look how that girl can ride,” continued 
the father, ‘‘what hands she’s got, what an 
eye she’s got, and what judgment! Haven't 
I brought her up to hounds ever since she 
could say Forrard »” And what for, I should 
like to know. My ‘First Whip.’ I should 
like to see a man that’s up to the work like 
she is.” 

“She's a clinker at her fences—any mortal 
thing. I love to see her take timber!” said 
the parson, soothingly. 

“She’s my daughter, Downes,” said the 
‘Squire. ‘*And there’s young Elliot,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘and everything that I have always made 
up my mind to. And the old one a little—a 
littlkh———” 

“Dickey on his forelegs,” said his rever- 
ence, feelingly. 

‘Ay! that’s the word. We are all mortal, 
and his land marches field for field and fence 
with mine, a good two miles and a half here, 
to say nothing of all the Killich property. 
But Georgiana runs quiet in a double harness 
before this year’s out, take my word for it, or 
my name’s not Gilbert Haughmond.” 

“Girls are a ‘nation deal of trouble. If I 
had children I should have liked boys.” 

‘*‘So should 1,” said the "Squire. ‘*But I'm 
not tied. What's mine’s my own, and I can 
leave my land to Dick Cutpurse if I like. No 
Wiltons shall ever have an inch of it. I don't 
know which I hate most, your skunk of a 
brother, that I was fool enough to give my 
own living to, and then be beat by him at the 
assizes, or old Jack Wilton.” 

‘They're a pretty pair of scoundrels,” said 
the parson, in whom love of cards, fox-hunt- 
and good eating outweighed fraternal affec- 
tion—by tons. 

‘And it’s that man’s Mohock of a son that 
my daughter must gallop after fullery! Very 
pretty !” , 

Mr. Haughmond expressed what remained 
of his feeling upon this matter by pulling the 
bull-dog’s tail till he showed his teeth. 

The bell in the stableyard had just done 
ringing for half-past 8. The dining-room door 
opened, and the butler made his appearance, 
carrying two large and foaming flagons of 
October, holding a good three pints each, 
one of which was set down before his master 
and the other before Mr. Downes. He was | 
followed by six or eight other servants, male | 
and female, with that drooping carriage and | 
downecast expression which meant prayers a | 
century ago, and means prayers now. | 





‘*Prayers ?” asked the parson. 

“Yes, be hanged to ’em,” said the ‘Squire, 
referring, I am happy to say, not to the pray- 
ers—an institution of Church and State—but 
to the Wilton family. He took a comforting 
pull at the ale, and then composed himself to 
his easy chair for devotion. On all hunting | 
days—which, at Haughmond Hall, were three 
days a week, from the 26th of July to the 3d 
or 4th of May—the parson breakfasted with 
his friend, the “Squire. Advantage was ac- 
cordingly taken on these mornings of the 
presence of a clergyman, and five minutes 
were devoted to a service which Mr. Haugh- 
mond persevered with as duty—irksome, per- 
haps, but still a duty incumbent on his station 
as a ‘Squire, a Tory, and a Churchman. 

Immediately after prayers, Miss Haugh- 
mond, who seldom graced these week-day re- 
ligious services with a personal attendance, 
made her appearance—a tall, fine country girl 
of twenty, with eyes as large as sloes and as 
dark, and plenteous tresses of hair, black and 
glossy as the raven’s wing. Beneath the sub- 
dued melancholy that properly distinguishes 
the young lady crossed in Gan, Miss Haugh- 
mond’s features wore an expression of reso- 
lute courage and masculine determination— 
qualities inherited from her father. She 
seated herself at the table opposite him, Af- 
ter the usual interchange of salutations, break- 
fast proceeded in silence, broken only by the 
din of the weapons with which the ‘Squire and 
the parson attacked the cold sirloin. In the 
way of liquids, there was October for the 
men and tea for the lady; the solids compris- 
ed beef, corned and roasted; brawn, ham, 
tongue and game pie. ‘‘Hungry as a hunter” 
is a proverb which applies as well to break- 
fast as to dinner. For generations your true 
fox-hunter has enjoyed the rare privilege of 
waking with a keen appetite. “Squire Haugh- 
mond and Parson Downes were no exception 
to this rule, and, as they had a long voyage 
before them, provisioned accordingly. When 
they had finished their meal, Mr. Haughmond 
turned his attention to his daughter. 

‘*We shall have a pretty run today, Georgy ; 
so cheer up, girl. Come with me into my 
room; I’ve some good news for you.” 

As they crossed the hall her father gave her 
the letter. It did not want a woman’s instinct 
to guess what it was. 

Georgiana followed her father into his jus- 
tice-room, where many a poacher had trembled 
in his shoes. 

Now, Mr. Haughmond kept a diary, and his 
daughter, as well as being his first whip, was 
his amanuensis. The entries in the volume 
were short and pithy. 


**Took a bad guinea at Hexham Fair.” 
‘The skewbald fell with me.” ‘William 
threw the skewbald down.”  ‘*Windmill 


Gorse ; lots of foxes ; Clasher noisy at fences ; 
found soon ; young hounds joined in the ery.” 
‘*Attended quarter sessions.” These are ex- 
amples of the most noteworthy events in the 
*Squire’s life which were held worthy of record 
in his diary. 

“Have you found the place ?” he asked, 
standing behind his daughter. 

**Yes, father.” 

‘*What’s the last ?” 


‘*«Lictor shows symptoms of tongue.’ ” 


“Ah! Go on, then, ‘7th. Dined at EI- 
liot’s. Lost three guineas, and confound the 


luck, at cards.’ Got that 2?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


“Very well. ‘Edward Elliott asked for 


Georgiana. Gave my consent with much 
pleasure.’ ” 
The color mantled the girl’s cheeks. The 


pen hung hesitatingly in her white fingers. 
Phen she wrote her father’s words on the page 
without a shake, adding to the entry on her 
own account—‘‘But I will never give mine, 
G. H.,” and held the declaration of independ- 
ence under her father’s nose. 

“The ‘Squire flew into a great rage. 
‘*Madam !” he thundered. 

*‘Sir,” quietly replied the daughter. 

‘ve set my heart on this, I have. After 
all I've done for you! An Empress could not 
have had such horses to ride as you have had, 
nor a Queen could not have been taught to 
ride straighter. Are you going to defy me?” 

‘I hope, sir,” Georgiana answered, with the 
usual feminine evasion of the direct question, 
“I hope that you will not be so unreasonable 
as to persist in urging me to marry the-writer 
of this letter.” 

‘‘Unreasonable, she calls it—unreasonable ! 
Now that’s too good.” 2 

‘*There is nothing to be said against Mr. 
Wilton,” continued the young lady, shifting 
her ground ; ‘the may not have much money, 
but—” 

“You bring no Wiltons here, I can tell 
you; and to cut matters short,” said the 
‘Squire, pulling out his watch, ‘‘as we've got 
nine miles to ride to cover, once for all, when 
young Elliot asks you for an answer, you'll 
say ‘Yes.’” 

“Oh, father—” 

‘*And if you won't do it out of love for me 
—and nobody can say I haven't been one 
father out of ten thousand to you—I’ll have 
you understand that my authority is to be re- 
spected.” 

‘‘Father,” she cried, ‘tyou know I love you 
dearly.” 

She put out her arms, but the "Squire stood 
back a step or two. 

‘‘But I have given my promise to Mr. Wil- 
ton. I love him better than all the world. 
You have opposed me all along; but women 
are not to be forced into marrying to please 
even their fathers. Ican be happy with no- 
body else, and I mean to have him.” 

With this spirited speech the young Diana 
closed the door behind her, and left her father 
to his fury, and the perusal of Elliot's letter, 
which lay crumpled on the floor. 

‘Very well, my lady! very well, indeed!” 
he said, as the door closed behind her. ‘‘We 
shall see who is master, you or I.” 

The meet that day was at Windmill Gorse, 
a place in high favor with the fox-hunters of 
the district, a sure find and a good run. 
There were nearly a hundred horsemen in the 


field, to say nothing of rustics on foot. The 
dismantled mill crowned a gentle rise, on 
which were several acres of old gorse. 

the summit you count eight chu q 
and see into four adjoining counties. Well- 
timbered pasture of sound old turf 
stretched in all directions as far as the eye 


could see. It was a paradise for sportsmen, 
and its effect told upon none more than upon 








| wings of love a couple of miles on the bridle- 
| road to Kingscote church. 


| worse with Harry Wilton. 





Squire Haughmond, who arrived in hunts- 
man’s time, at a quarter past ten, sharp. 
Mounted on a slahion gray, arrayed ina 
ape cloth coat, with a leathern belt round 

is ample waist, black velvet cap, and ma- 
hogany tops, buckling behind, the master 
rode with pride among his brother sportsmen. 
Georgiana followed, mounted on her favorite 
mare, a dark brown, fifteen three, on short 
legs, and with most yowerful —* her 
blue habit setting off her fine figure to the 
greatest advantage. 

As she rode into the field, a little way be- 
hind her father and the parson, she was quick- 
ly singled out by the admiring eye of the pre- 
tender to her hand, young Elliot. He can- 
tered across the field, and, raising his hat to 
her, tried to read his fate in her eyes. But he 
could read nothing there. 

The lady took the initiative. 

“Mr. Elliot,” she said, looking coyly down, 
‘“‘T am very much flattered by your proposal.” 

“Tam sure,” Elliot began, placing a large, 
ungloved hand on his heart. 

‘Do not for a moment misunderstand me, 
sir,” Georgiana proceeded. 

His heart thumped against his side. 

‘I can never give my hand to you. 
heart is already given away.” 

‘Miss Hanghmond, if I might hope to win 
your affections, 1 would wait—any time—if 
you would only let me try. I would do any- 
thing for you. Give me one chance, pray.” 

“Mr. Elliot, delay would be worse than 
useless. I can trust to your honor. Promise 
me that you will keep what I am about to tell 
you a secret from everybody for one hour.” 

Elliot gave her his word. 

‘Tam going to be married this morning at 
Kingscote church.” 

At this the young man opened his eyes very 
wide. 

‘*Then—then I wish I was in somebody 
else’s shoes. Is it Harry Wilton?” 


My 


“Yes,” said Georgiana. ‘*Now a your 
promise ;” and giving her bridle a shake, she 


started off at a canter for a coppice that skirt- 
ed the field. 

The first thought that came into the mind of 
the rejected lover, was to go anywhere out of 
sight; his next impulse was to gallop as hard 
as he eould, and soothe his disappointed feel- 
ings by taking everything that came in his 
way. 

The Squire had put his hounds into the 
gorse, and was trying to cover in his most 
scientifie fashion. 

**Yooi in! in yooi! yoicks in! yoicks !” 

The bristly green spikes are alive with 
white tails. Now a hound speaks. The 
‘Squire knows the voice. 


‘Hark! hark! That’s Vengeance, speak- 
ing !” 


Silence again among the hounds. 

“Get together; push him out; push him 
up. Yooi in; yoicks !” 

Two voices from the far corner of the gorse 
now. 

“Hark! Vengeance again. 
Yooi, yooi, yooi-i-i-icks hd 

A view-hallow from the corner of the field. 
Out come the hounds, well together, and the 
music is general. 

“Gone away. 


Hush him up. | 
| 


Hark, forrard! Yi haro, 


gny father’s Mr. Downes. Was not Mr. Elli- 


ot with you?” 

“T was,” said Elliot, who at this moment 
entered the vestry. 

“To what may we owe the honor of this vis- 
it P” asked Georgiana, icily. 

Now, young Elliot had come to do a very 
handsome thing. 

“I've come to give you away, instead of 
leaving it for the clerk to do—if you will let 
me.” 

And then the parson, wearing a surplice 
over his boots and spurs, came to that part of 
the service which is thus set down: 


“1 Then shall the minister say, 


‘‘Who giveth this Woman to be married to 
this Man ?” 

Edward Elliot bravely answered, ‘‘I do.” 

So the elopement proved a success. The 
rival suitors were sworn friends. Georgiana 
was supremely happy, and Harry was as 
proud as a peacock with his handsome bride. 

But as they walked down the aisle, they 
heard the ‘‘dead halloo” almost in the church. 
The fox, after a brilliant run, had been killed 
in some straw in the stable in which Georgi- 
ana’s horse stood, and now the Squire held 
her mare and his own horse at the gate of the 
churchyard. . 

The state of affairs needed no explanation. 
He took it in at one glance. His daughter 
trembled. She had never seen such a look 
on his face before. She advanced a step 
towards him. 

‘‘Never come near me again,” was all he 
said, as he threw the reins of Georgiana’s 
mare to his Whip, and called his hounds 
away to find another fox. But the field lin- 
gered to see the ‘thappy pair’—the bride in 
tears — depart ingloriously in a_ farmer's 
chaise. 

Eighteen months passed. Mr. Haughmond 
was, In his opinion, the laughing-stock of the 
country. Women were vermin. He had 
publicly horsewhipped the reverend ‘skunk of 
a brother” who had presumed to marry his 
daughter in a church he had given him ; horse- 
whipping a clergyman being not altogether an 
unique feat at the end of the eighteenth ceu- 
tury. But Parson Downes and young Elliot 
let Georgiana know how things were going at 
Haughmond Hall. What they told her was 
this: First, the Squire left off cards; then he 
talked of giving up the hounds to a younger 
man; then his appetite began to fail him; but 
last, and worst of all, he never got beyond his 
first bottle of port after dinner. These were 
good signs, Georgiana knew. But her father 
resolutely refused to see her, open her letters, 
or recognize her existence. She was dead to 
him, he said, and he moped with his dogs all 
alone. 

Mrs. Wilton was a young lady of resource, 
She had devised the romantic elopement ; now 
she hit upon another scheme. 

She drove in a chaise thirteen miles ona 
hot July afternoon with her own old nurse 


}and Master Gilbert Haughmond Wilton be- 


hind her. 

In the shrubbery the young gentleman, just 
six months old, was popped into a great wick- 
er basket built on purpose. Nurse carried 
the basket to the butler. The butler carried 
it to the master of Haughmond Hall. Both 





forrard! hy haro!” 
Away rides the Squire behind his pack, with 


| amounted irregular cavalry nearer his hounds 


| that he likes. Mme 


**Hold hard there, gentlemen, if you please. 
Plague take you!” to a farmer's son, mount- | 
ed ona puller and plunger, taking his first | 
lesson in the sport. ‘*Can’t you come back | 
there ?” 

And, led by Vengeance, the pack plunge 
into the spinney, to which Georgiana had be- 
taken herself. But the bird had flown on the 


By her side rode a man she had chosen to 
take in such a very unconventional way, for 
better—her love told her there could be no | 


“Isn't it delightful ?” she exclaimed. | 

“Tam the happiest fellow in the world. 
For your sake, though, I would rather have 
had your father’s consent.” 

‘Don’t be a bit afraid, Harry. He'll storm 
and rage, but he'll forgive us. I know he | 
will; and he never would have let me have 
you if we'd waited—well—forever.” 


‘‘We have waited a precious long time, 
darling, as it is.” 

‘*And Ill take all the 
idea, was it not, Harry ?” 

‘All yours, my own; and a very clever 
idea, too, and worthy of my Georgy’s bright 
wits.” 
‘I love anything romantic !” cried the beau- | 
tiful girl. 

**Except a hero of romance, Georgy. You | 
can’t make that out of me.” 

‘I love you—with—all—my heart.” 

If they had been walking, her lover would 
have kissed her lips; as it was, he kissed the 
gold knob of her riding-whip. 

“I wonder if my father has 
yet ” 

Then she wondered if they had found a fox 
—wondered what her father would say when 
he knew the truth—wondered if young Elliot 
would hint at her escape, and her lover did 
his best to reassure her, for even the boldest 
young ladies require the support of the most 
comforting assurance under such trying cir- 
cumstances. 

“Oh, Harry, dear, let us ride faster. I 
feel that unless I gallop like mad, I shall 
never keep up my courage to do it.” 

“Come, then. But never say that. It is 
not like my brave Georgy. Hark! I thought | 
I heard a ery,” exclaimed Wilton, looking 
around, 

“Oh! where ?” 
pale. 

“Do you see that fellow, there, through | 
the gap? Dash the Dutch! They’re not | 
hunting !” 

‘*They’re hunting us,” replied the girl. 

“Come on. Now for it.” 

“Straight across the country, Harry.” 

**As the crow flies.” 

‘Here they come down the hill. There’s 
only one way out of it; we must pound 
them.” 

‘‘Who are they ?” 

“Parson Downes and Mr, Elliot, and my 
father is not far*behind.” 

A cry followed them. Out they rode like 
the wind. A double post-and-rails was the 
first obstacle to their runaway progress. 
Georgiana cleared it at once; Harry made 
two jumps of it. On they raced, neck and 
neck, over a broad meadow. The fence was 
what has since been called a bullfinch. They 
cleared it together, and ventured to loo 
back. Their pursuers had not gained on them 
a yard. A gallop of three hundred yards 
over ridge and furrow, brought them face to 
face with a stiff fence, hedge, bank, and _post- 
and-rail. Georgiana’s splendid animal took it 
in its stride; but Harry Wilton made ‘a mess 
of it, and tasted dirt. 

‘Oh, Harry!” sobbed she, breathless. 

‘All right; no harm done.” 

He squeezed himself through first, and his 
horse after him. ° 

“Oh! if you had been hurt!” Georgiana 
had got a cold fit. Her courage was going 
again. 

We've lost ground, now. 
must make it up.” 

Ife leaped into his saddle, and on they 
went. 

The wind bore the halloos of their pursuers 
after them; but the church was in sight now, 
four miles off. They were in the valley; the 
church was on a hill. There was that bright 
beacon of hope to steer to. So they went on 
at a racing pace, now gaining a little on their 
pursuers, now losing ground. Luckily the 
fences were not so stiff in this lower pasture 
land. Here they got along splendidly. and 
their pursuers were now out of sight, hidden 
by intervening hedgerows. This revived the 
lady’s courage. They galloped over a forty- 
acre meadow in high spirits. 

‘“‘We are beating them,” said the gentle- 
man. 

‘We have beaten them,” said the lady. 

The¥ ‘sailed over a fence together; a féw 
yards off was a brook. They came to it. 
Georgiana’s mare took to it like a swallow. 

Harry was left on the other side. His 
horse would not look at water. 

**Now I'm settled !” he said. 

“Oh, Harry, rush him over it!” 

But he would not be rushed. 

She cleared it back again, and gave him a 
lead; but he would not be led. 

Wilton thrashed his horse, spurred him, 
coaxed him, and swore at him; but on the 
bank he set his fore legs out like two pokers, 
and broke away bits of the turf, but nothing 
more. 

“Oh, Harry! What shall we do? They 
will catch us! They must bein the next field 
by this time !” 

“Come and try to whip him over it.” And 
she did whip the horse’s quarters with a will, 
but to no good purpose. 

‘Let us go some other way; we might 
come toa bridge. My father—my father’s 
with them now, perhaps. That horse will 
never jump it, ay ” 

‘No; but I will!” and throwing himself 
out of the saddle, he gave his horse a couple 
of stinging cuts on the shoulder, and turned 
him loose. Then, taking a run, Harry Wil- 
ton cleared the brook easily enough, and ran 
by Georgiana’s side the rest of the way to the 
church. 

‘“They’ve given us up,” he said, as the pair 
mould the ill. 

‘*Thank heayen for that.” . 

In the churchyard was a little old stable, 
built for the parson to put his horse in. Here 


Georgiana’s mare was tied to the rack. On 


a 
1g 


blame. It was my 


missed me 


cried Georgiana, turning | 





Never mind, we 





| mare back to fetch her husband. 


were in the plot. 

‘‘Heaven frelp the man if he can find it in 
his heart to say owt but yea tosuch a beauty,” 
said the old woman, who had nursed Georgi- 
ana, as she handed her treasure to her old fel- 
low-servant. 

Squire Haughmond woke from his nap. 

A little ery made him aware of the visitor's 
presence. 

He opened the hamper. There, on a great 
pillow, lay a lovely boy. On his little white 
frock was pinned a card with this upon it: 

‘Grandfather, if you please, I'm come to 
see you. 

For the nurse and the mother there 
awful three minutes of suspense. 
Then the *Squire’s bell rang. 
‘‘Bring my daughter here.” 

Then to himself: ‘The slut’ll 
from the puppy.” 

Inelegant, but not unkind. The ‘Squire 
was a fox-hunter, and knew the habits of dogs 
and women. 

**God bless your dear heart, mistress,” cried 
the old nurse, breathless, among the laurels, 
where her mistress was in hiding, ‘‘he’s got 
him on his knee.” 

That afternoon Georgiana rode her own 
They never 
left Haughmond Hall again, and a Wilton 
holds it now, as good a fox-hunter as his 


was an 


be far 


not 


| great-grandfather. 





“General Miscellany. 


From the Christian Union. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 


| Here is a beautiful hope for you. 


A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed, 
Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover ; 
Yesterday's wounds, which smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever; 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight. 
With glad days and sad days, and bad days which 
never, 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot re-live them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone ; 
God in His merey receive and forgive them; 
Only the new days are our own. 
Today is ours and today alone. 


| Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 


Here is the spent earth all reborn; 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 

lo face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain ; 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
lake heart with the day, and begin again. 





KISSES ON INTEREST. 
A father, talking to his careless daughter, 


| said: ‘‘] want to speak to you of your moth- 


er. It may be that you have noticed a care- 
worn look upon her face, lately. Of course 
it has not been brought there by any act of 
yours ; still, it is your duty to chase it away. 

went you to get up tomorrow morning and 
get breakfast, and when your mother comes 
and begins to express her surprise, go right 
up to her and kiss her on the mouth. You 
can’t imagine how it will brighten her dear 
face. Besides, you owe her a kiss or two. 
Away back, when you were a little girl, she 
kissed you when no one else was tempted by 
your fever-tainted breath and swollen face. 
You were not as attractive then as you are 
now. And through those years of childish 
sunshine and shadows, she was always ready 
to cure, by the magic of a mother's kiss, the 
little, dirty, chubby hands, whenever they 
were injured in those first skirmishes with the 
rough old world. And then the midnight 
kisses with which she routed so many bad 
dreams, as she leaned over your restless pil- 
low, have all been on interest these long, 
long years. Of course, she is not so pretty 
and kissable as you are, but if you had done 
your share of work during the last ten years, 
the contrast would not be so marked. Her 
face has more wrinkles than yours—far more ; 
and yet, if you were sick, that would appear 
more beautiful than an angel's, as it hovered 
over you, watching every opportunity to min- 
ister to your comfort, and every one of those 
wrinkles would seem to be bright wavelets of 
sunshine chasing each other over the dear 
face. She will leave you one of these days. 
These burdens, if not lifted from her should. 
ers, will break her down. Those rough, hard 
hands, that have done so many necessary 
things for you will be crossed upon her breast. 
Those neglected lips that gave you your first 
baby kiss, will be forever closed, and those 
sad, tired eyes will have opened in eternity, 
and then you will appreciate your mother ; but 
it will be too late.” 





RATS FRIENDLY TO MINERS. 


Our miners have a great respect for the rats 
of the lower level, according to the Virginia 
City Enterprise. They neither kill the rats, 
nor suffer them to be killed by green hands. 
In the first place, were there no other reason, 
a dead rat left underground would scent up a 
whole level, and, in the second place, the Be. 
ing rats devour any bones, scraps of meat, or 
fragments of other food left im the mines, 
which would, by their decay, vitiate the air, 
generally hot and unpleasant at best. Rats 
also give warning when a cave is about to oc- 
cur. They feel the pressure of the settling 
ground, even before the cracking of the tim- 
bers is heard, and come forth upon the floor 
and scamper uneasily about by scores. For 
these oa other reasons the miners have a 
friendly feeling toward the rats, feeding and 
protecting them. In nearly every mine the 
men have one or more of the little animals as 
pets, and these are quite tame, coming out of 
their holes to be fed at lunch time. 

When rats come into a new drift or cross- 
cut, it is considered a good sign—is thought 
to mean that the mine will strike ore. The 
other day when the men were at work on the 
face of a new crosseut, on the 2,700 level of 
the Sierra Nevada mine, a rat came in to 
them, traveling along the line of the com- 

ressed airpipe. When the little rodent was 
Frat seen, some of the new hands wanted to 
kill it, but the old miners would not allow it 
to be hurt. They said it would bring good 
luck to the crosscut. So they fixed up in the 
roof of the drift, a box as a house for the rat, 
and food near at hand, in order that it 
might find its new quarters profitable as well 
as comfortable. is much talk 
the miners about the coming of this rat, 
the men in the new crosscut adapt bode 
it, and have high hopes on account of its pref- 
ence. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A SUMMER’S TRIP TO LABRADOR. 
Cruising in The Schooner, “Polar Star.” 


A small two-masted schooner, as weather- 
beaten as the crew who manned it, but none 
the less stanch and true; an 8 by 10 cabin, 
fitted with the customary bunks; a table, and 
afew wooden stools. This was to be our 
home for two long months. More than one 
serious thought flitted through our minds, as 
we sat on deck and watched the lights of Bos- 
ton gradually fade away in the distance. 

This was in July; and for the next two 
months, we dared not ask ourselves what we 
might be called upon to pass through. With 
a party of thirteen, scientists and pleasure 
seekers, and a crew of four, with two cooks, 
we formed a little world in ourselves, and be- 
fore many days were over, our short acquaint- 


ance had ripened into a friendship, which will 


tot soon be forgotten. 

Our company included an artist, a botanist, 
a mineralogist, a civil engineer, and several 
who were interested in collecting birds and 
marine animals; while all, intending to enjoy 
themselves, and combine pleasure with profit, 
determined to make the most of this novel 
summer's experience. A galley had been 
built on the deck of our little craft, between 
the fore and main masts, and this was used 
for the double purpose of cooking and _sleep- 
ing, and in calm weather we found it fully as 
comfortable as the cabin. 

Our cargo was made up principally of flour, 
to be used in trade with the settlers along the 
coast, for fish, which is the staple production 
of Labrador. Besides this. and a small quan- 
tity of tea and tobacco, we carried as person- 





al property, a large amount of powder and | 


shot, a photographer's outfit, and dredges, 
glass jars, and plenty of alcohol, for the pur- 
pose of procuring and preserving the many 
specimens which we hoped to find in this com- 
paratively unexplored country. 

I need not dwell on the trip to Halifax ; 
the hundreds who make this journey every 
year, know the pleasures attending it, fully as 
well as I could explain them ; suffice it to say, 
therefore, that after a five days’ sail, inter- 
spersed with light winds and calms, and the 
usual amount of sea sickness, we found our- 
selves off Nova Scotia’s principal city, and in 
a fog so dense that the greatest caution was 
necessary. In fact, we were obliged to beat 
about for several hours, before making an at- 
tempt to enter the harbor. But at length the 
fog lifted, and in an instant revealed to us 
the city, flanked with forts, and surrounded 
by grassy slopes; the whole forming a strik- 
ing and beautiful picture, contrasting finely 
with the sparkling water, hardly ruffled by the 
slight breeze, which bore us to the landing. 

Several hours were spent here in procuring 
supplies, while we improved the time by 
strolling about the quaint old city, visiting 
the post-office, citadel, and other places of in- 
terest. 

On leaving Halifax, we skirted along the 
coast of Nova Scotia, and in a day and a half, 
anchored in the little harbor of Arichat, a 


| over old times. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





small French settlement on Madam Island, off | 


Cape Breton. 
[ will state here that our vessel and crew 
little town, and for that 
reason we stopped here a day and a night, 
during which time, we saw what there was to 
see, and made several very yleasant acquaint- 
The firm of W. K. a4 & Co., own 


were natives of this 


ances. 

a large lobster canning establishment, which 
is situated here, thousands of cans being 
shipped yearly to the United States. Our 


next stop was at Port Mulgrave, on the 
Northern coast 6f Nova Scotia, in the Gut of 
Canso. This town, though small, has rail- 
road communication with the outside world, 
and together with Port Hawksbury, on the 
Cape Breton side, is a general rendezvous for 
vessels passing through the Gut. 

At last we are underway again, and after 
lying to for an hour or so, during which 
time we landed and indulged in a little shoot- 
ing and collecting, we emerged from the nar- 
row strait, and struck boldly out across the 
great Gulf of St. Lawrence; this time bound 
direct for Labrador, which lies about four 
hundred miles to the north. Leaving all our 
cares behind, we now gave way to that spirit 
of laziness which is sure to attend a long sea 
voyage, and stretched at full length on deck, 
with a pipe and a novel to while away the lag- 
ging hours, we patiently undergo a protracted 
calm, understanding only too well, even with 
our limited experience, that we must make 


the best of it, and that any expostulations on | 


our part will be of no avail. 

We spent about three days almost at a 
standstill, and then the breeze freshened, and 
the sail became delightful. 
the Magdalen Islands, and shortly after, lay 
to, near Bird Rocks, a few ledges, standing 
quite alone; mere atoms in the broad Gulf. 
The Rocks receive their name from the 
myriads of birds which make their home there, 
and are inhabited only by the keeper of the 
light-house and his family. We sent out a 
small party from the schooner, which soon re- 
mel with nineteen Gannets, or Solon geese. 
These birds, the skins of which we preserved, 
are very large, some of them measuring as 
much as six feet across from the tips of the 
wings, 

But soon we are up and away again, and 
before long the rocks are lost to sight in the 
horizon, and we settle down once more to the 
dull routine of ship life. Hitherto we had had 
fair weather; in fact it was too good to last, 
for we had made but a few hours’ sail, when 
the sky became darkened with dull, black 
clouds, and the whole atmosphere showed 
every indication of a storm. 

In less than an hour we were driving along 
in magnificent style, but before night came on 
the squall struck us and some of us then ex- 
perienced our first storm at sea. The wind 
blew a gale; the waves dashed upon us with 
almost overwhelming fury, and our little boat 
shot through the foam at a frightful speed, 
and we were soon compelled to put a double 
reef in both the fore and main sail. There 
was very little comfort taken on board that 
night, although we were so far from land that 
we were in comparative safety. We retired 
that evening with everything scattered about 
in the wildest confusion, and with a strong in- 
clination to hurl ourselves bodily from one 
side of our narrow quarters to the other. 

The next morning, on gaining the deck, we 
found the waves rnnning very high, and that 
during the night we had made considerable 
headway ; we were even looking forward to a 
glimpse of Labrador before nightfall, and 
every eye was strained to get a sight of the 
rocky coast about which we had all heard so 
much, and a shout of joy went up from thir- 
teen anxious souls when the man at the mast 
head made known the welcome news of land. 
Slowly it loomed up before us, the gray old 
cliffs forming unique shadows in the dark wa- 
ters at their base, the silent peaks and domes 
looking cold and dreary in the deepening 
twilight, and the occasional shrill cry of some 
migrating sea bird, adding the finishing 
touches to this picture of desolation and lone- 
liness. At last our dreams were realized. 
We had reached Labrador and were happy. 
Sut I must reserve the account of our cruise 
along its rocky and treacherous coast for an- 
other letter. SILEX. 





THE EUROPEAN FLOODS. 


The floods which for several months have 
been drowning various parts of Europe have 
been unprecedented in volume and destruc- 
tiveness. The devastation began in Lombardy, 
where the plains are overflowed nearly every 
year since the southern slopes of the Alps 
have been stripped of protecting forests. 
Phe streams which head in the Apennines also 
swell into torrents every season, and Govern- 
ment engineers find oceasion to use all their 
skill in building dikes and opening artificial 
channels. But the problem grows more difli- 
cult every year as the mountain slopes are gul- 
lied out and the river beds filled up. The Po 
has gradually been lifted up above the plain, 
and a broken dike, even when the water is 
low, will turn miles of cultivated fields into 
one vast lake. During the autumn, rains were 
unusually abundant, and structures which had 
stood for centuries were torn away by the 
rushing water. The peril of drowning was 
followed by fears of starvation from the de- 
struction of the crops. A deposit of stones 
and mud, in many places a foot thick, was 
spread over miles of farms and gardens, con- 
yerting fertile fields into barren wastes. 

This devastation was repeated later in 
France and Austria, and now from the valley 
of the Rhine come tidings of a destruction 
more sweeping and a distress unprecedented. 
The most ostion consideration in the case is 
that each flood makes the next one easier. 
Every freshet lays bare a larger area of rock 
upon the mountain slopes. ‘The soil remain- 
ing grows thinner and less absorptive and the 
water will continue to flow down more swiftly 
until the thin skin of earth is stripped clean 
from the rock skeleton of the mountains, just 
as the white bones of the hills of Palestine 
now glitter in the hot sun where the slopes 
were once clad with olive groves and vine- 
yards. The degradation goes steadily for- 
ward. The ‘‘everlasting hills” crumble into 
powder and are eres down to build up new 
ylains, just as the Alps themselves have been 
Pualt fromthe destruction of older mountains. 
The only safeguard against this sudden and 
dangerous disintegration is a growth of old 
forests on the mountains. This is a well known 
fact in Europe, and the various govern- 
ments have planted hundreds of square miles 
of trees for this very purpose. But the rem- 
edy was not begun mY enough. It will re- 
quire centuries to clothe the Alps as they once 
were clad—for it is not trees only that are 
needed, but the thick coating of leaf mould and 
other porous matter which soaks up the rain or 
melting snow and delivers it slowly to the 
deep reservoirs and fountains of the springs. 

In the seventh report of the Adirondack 
survey it is stated that the ‘‘duft” in the _—_ 
woods of that region is often four feet thick. 
This *‘duft” is composed of decayed wood, 
bark, needles, cones and mosses, and holds 


. 
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water like a sponge. The valley of the Rhine 
would not be filled with water today if a coat- 
ing of *‘duft” three or four feet thick were 
spread over the slopes drained by its tributa- 
ries; but this protection is the accumulation 
of centuries, and no zeal in tree-planting or 
culture can hasten its appearance. It is this 
which makes primeval forest so valuable. As 
the spruce woods are cleared in the Adiron- 
dacks, this ‘‘duft” lying open in the sun, soon 
becomes absolutely dry, and the first fire 
flashes through as if it were tinder. A new 
growth of wood may sprout and grow, but the 
soil is not secure against erosion, and a part 
of the mountain will be swept into the had. 
son with every freshet, until the matted leaves 
of many years}Jare spread over it and held 
fast by the roots of undershrubs. If we 
would escape the certainty of floods more de- 
structive because our rivers are larger and the 
basins they drain more spacious—positive 
measures for the preservation of our forests 
must be undertaken immediately. Congress 
should create a commission without delay to 
examine the government lands at the heads of 
the great Western rivers and designate suit- 





able areas to be held in permanent forest. | 
Our own Legislature will fail to meet one of 


its plainest duties if it takes no steps to save 
the Hudson by securing the so-called Wilder- 
ness, whose lakes and springs are of such 


vital importance to the welfare of the city and | 
| the State.—N. Y. Tribune. 





HE WAS IN THE ARMY. 

The Eloquence Which Won an Old Soldier’s 
Suit, All Through the Lack of One Ques- 
tion. 

A distinguished company of lawyers sat in 
the Supreme Court room, recently, talking 
Among them was Colonel 
Charles 8. Spencer. He was in his usual hap- 
py vein, and told a new story. 


‘*] was retained,” he said, ‘‘by an ex-soldier | 


of the war, to sue for the recovery of some 
$1,800 which he had loaned to a friend. The 
late Edwin James was counsel for the defend- 
ant. I went to work zealously for my client. 
James cross-examined the plaintiff in his usual 
forcible way. 

““*You loaned him $1,800? Mr. James 
asked. 

‘**T did, sir,’ was the reply. 

“*It was your own money?’ Mr, James 
continued, 

‘* «It was, sir,’ my client responded. 

*¢*When did you lend him the money ?’ was 
the next question. 

‘In July, 1866,’ was the answer. 


‘**Where did you get that money, sir?’ Mr. | 


James asked sternly. 
‘**T earned it, sir.’ 
in a meek tone. 
**«*You earned it, eh? 
it ?? asked Mr. James. 
‘« ‘During the war, sir,’ was the reply, still 
in a very humble tone. 
***You earned it during the war. Pray, 
what was your occupation during the war?’ 


Mr. James asked. 


The words were said 


When did you earn 


‘* ‘Fighting, sir,’ the man replied, modestly. 


“Oh, fighting,’ Mr. James said, somewhat 
taken down, and instantly changing his man- 
ner. 

“T smiled triumphantly, and even snickered 
a little. was half mad. Well, 
went to the jury, and I, of course, had the 
last to say. I sailed away up to glory. I 
spoke of the war; of the lives and treasures 
which it cost us; of the awful battles which 
decided the fate of the Union; of the self- 
denial and bravery of our men who left home, 
and wife, and children, and father and moth- 
er, and everything that was dear to them, and 
went forth to fight for firesides and freedom, 
and the salvation of the Nation. I pointed to 
the plaintiff as he sat there, still with the same 
air of humility, and even sadness, and I said 
that was the sort of men who 1 fought our 


James we 


had 
battles, and saved the flag, and shed _ his life- 
blood that we and our children might enjoy, 
uncurtailed, the glorious blessings of freedom 
wrenched from the hands of despots by our 
1 worked up that jury, I can tell you, 
and the plaintiff himself drew forth an unpre- 
tentious handkerchief and wiped away a tear. 
I got a verdict for the full amount, of course. 

_ were quitting the court room, 


sires, 


As we 


James said: ‘Spencer, your war speech gained 
you the verdict. If you hadn't discovered 


through my cross-examination that the man 
had fought in the war, you would have been 
beaten.’ 

wie. § friend,’ I replied, ‘If you had only 


| asked the man which side he fought on, you 


We soon sighted | 


} a mile 
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might be going home with a verdict. My 
client was an old rebel.’”—Brooklyn Eagle. 











A Stncunar Sanp Hiii.—According to 
The Reno (Nev.) Gazette there is a remark- 
able hill of moving sand in Churchill County, 
Nev., some sixty miles from Land Springs 
Station. 
wide and from 100 to 400 feet high. 
The sand is so fine that if an ordinary barley 
sack be filled and placed in a moving wagon, 
the jolting of the vehicle will empty the sack, 
and yet the sand has no form of dust in it 
and is as clean as any sea-beach sand. The 
mountain is so solid as to give it a musical 
sound when trod upon, and oftentimes a bird 
lighting on it or a large lizard running across 
the bottom, will start a large quantity of the 
sand to sliding, which makes a noise resemb- 
ling the vibration of telegraph wires with a 
hard wind blowing, but so much louder that it 
is often heard at a distance of six or seven 
miles, and it is deafening to a person standing 
within a short distance of the sliding sand. 
A peculiar feature of the dune, says The Ga- 
zette, is that it is not stationary, but rolls 
slowly eastward, the wind gathering it up on 
the west end and carrying it along the ridge 
until it is again deposited at the eastern end. 
Mr. Monroe, a well-known surveyor, having 
heard of the rambling habits of this mam- 
moth sand heap, quite a number of years ago 
took a careful bearing of it while surveying 
Government lands in that vicifity. Several 
years later he visited the place, and found 


that the dune had moved something over a | 


mile. 





Ait and Ziumor. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST. 


A DYSPEPTIC RHYME. 
Deeply learned, fresh from school, 
Comes my all-accomplished daughter! 
Newly freed from bookish rule, 
Say, what wisdom have they taught her? 
‘Ologies I care not for, 
Mystic science, classic lore, 
So she be but skilled enough in 
Homely arts to toast my muffin, 


Knows she, as her mother knew, 
Recipes and quaint directions. 
How to bake, to boil, to brew 
Dainty syrups, sweet confections ? 

Or, as others of her sex, 

Born and nurtured but to vex, 
Scarcely knows she of such stuff in 
Nature as untoasted muffin? 


Have they trained her to pursue 
Pastimes merely ornamental ? 
And, with princely retinue, 
ro expend a Rothschild’s rental? 
Can she nothing do but dance, 
Paint on china, dream romance? 
Well, perhaps I grow too rough in 
Expectation of my muffin! 


Come then, pretty maid, at once 
Prove my Jealous fears unfounded. 
Make me own myself the dunce, 
All my gibes on envy grounded, 
Yet, one warning word believe, 
Mind of man can naught conceive 
So unconquerably tough, in 
Human ken, as half-cooked muffin. 





SHE KNEW HER RIGHTS. 

One Monday afternoon, just as the gas was 
being lighted, a young man entered the for- 
ward ladies’ cabin of a Fulton ferry boat, 
New York. All the seats were occupied ex- 
cept one, and he made his way unsteadily to 
it. He had evidently been making too many 
New Year's calls. As the boat started, he 
ylaced his hat on the seat and went to look at 
1imself in the mirror. In his absence a col- 
ored woman with a basket of clothes entered 
and took the vacated seat. The young man 
saw her, and rushed to get ahead of her, but 
was too late. 

‘*That’s my seat !” he exclaimed. 

‘*No sah; dis yar’s der ladies cabbing.” 

“But I had the seat before, and you are 
sitting on—” 

“Yessar. Yo’ wus heah befo’, but I is 
heah behind, and it’s none o’ yer bizness what 
I’s sottin’ on.” 

“Yes, madam, but—” 

‘‘Dars no use verlosserpedin’ ter me. I 
knows my rightg, accordin’ ter der fo’teenth 
commandment. Niggah’s good as white, an’ 
der mancerpation proclamation is a womanci- 
yation proclamation likewise. Go ‘way, or 
"ll call a ossifer.” 

He was compelled to wait until the boat 
reached the slip before he could obtain his 
tile, and, when he recovered it, it looked like 
a concertina in repose, and he had to try it 
on his foot before he could use it. 





In the early days of Buffalo a leading law- 
yer was arguing a case in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, where one of the side judges pre- 
sided, the presiding judge not being on the 
bench. To show his superiority, this judge 
often put irritating questions to the counsel. 
To help the matter along the two other side 
justices annoyed the lawyer in a similar-man- 
ner. At last he could endure this no longer, 
and pausing in the midst of his argument, he 
said: “If your Honors would excuse me I 
would like to say that this court reminds me 
of a Virginia rag bag team.” ‘Well, sir, 
what kind of a team did you call that?” ask- 
ed the judge. “It is a team, your Honor 
composed of two mules and a jackass.” For 
this the lawyer was fined $15 and two days’ 
imprisonment. 





Domestic GOVERNMENT.—W orking Joiner 
(button-holed on his way home by political 
plumber :) ‘‘Look ‘ere! Come along and my 
aun wh tp ERE Angliry ‘ou'll see 

Speaker an’ the Opposition Rule 
all in one!"”—Punch. 


ae ae 


The dune is about four miles long, | 
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**I Don’t believe you have the water of the 
right temperature. You must get a thermom- 
eter,” said an Austin mother to the new col- 
ored nurse. ‘*What am dat?” ‘It is an in- 
strument by which you can tell if the water is 
is too hot or too cold.” “TI kin tell dat ar 
without any instrumen’. Ef de chile turns 
blue den de water am too cold, and ef hit 
turns red den I knows dat de water am too 
hot.”— Texas Siftings. 





“I Am trying to break myself of slang 
phrases,” said the Centralville girl, ‘and have 
been for some time; but actually, I used the 
word ‘racket’ today before I thought, and I’m 
so ashamed of myself. You won't give it 
away, will you?” 





Aw article in an exchange is headed: 
“Kissed by Her Husband.” Such mistakes 
will occur, and there should be some remedy 
devised to prevent their recurrence. ‘ 





Advertisements, 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


THe Cacat Bioop Puniricn, 








WiLL CURE | 
Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Cancer, Cancerous Hu- | 


mor, Erysipelas, Canker, Salt Rheum, Pimples or 
Humor in the Face, Coughs and Colds, Ulcers, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Pains in the side, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Piles, Dizziness, 
Headache, Nervousness, 
Pains in the Back, 
Faintness at the Stomach, wr 


I Complaints, Fe- 
male Weakness and Genera 


Debility. 
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Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


NERVE 
-0-0-D- 


ULLY PREPAR 
THOROUGHLY TEST 
ACOEPT E 


ABLE AND RELIABLE. 





life, and in order to savesickness it is wise to 
al BUILD FOR HEALTH. 

‘Wheat Bitters are prepared, not by fermenta- 
tion but by solution and are richest in the 
Phosphates, while the starch and impure mat- 

. These make in them- 
added the best and 


quali necessary to 
make ita tonicand bitter. Itisat once health- 


alcoholic bitters which are soldas cure-alls, | 
Medicine is doubly effective when used with | 
so as to nourish while it corrects. 





I hg 
Win iry Blasts 
ETINTRY BLASTS BRING 
COUGHS 
COLDS 
CONSUMPTION 
ERONCHITIS 


RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 





| me the most perfect piece of mechanism 
| seen. 





Perry Davis's Pain Killer 
CURES 

COUGHS 
| COLDS | 
CONSUMPTION 
CRONCHITIS 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 





Pr 


i unst th 
try Blast by pre 
Dav! 


evil effects of Win- 
curing PERRY 

s PAIN KILLER. 
EVERY GOOD DRUGGIST KEEPS IT. 


JAMESPYLE'S 


a 

















ta BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 
26teow18 


‘HEART. TROUBLES: 


eP-ONE IN THREE HAVE THEM“@g 
And think the Kidneys orLiverare at Fault. 
HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement ofthe 


Ventricies. 7”. 4 9 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation 
rt Regulator meets 


Graves’ Iieart Reguiat yood record 


of the 


wects the demand. 


heart case. 2. Graver’ Hea 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves? ITeart it acts promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, D>. Graves’ Regulator isa sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator ah 
(9A StaRTLING Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physiciz on these diseases. 
In Nervous P> iom and Sleeplessness, 


Regulator 


hows immediate resulta, 


ns’ treatis« 






Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater has no equal, 
F. E. InGawta, Sole Agent in America, Concord, N. 
t# Sold by ali Leading Druggists..2! (°) 





DIAMOND 
DYES. 


THE 


ee” 
¥ Best Dyes Ever Made. 


am FOR SILK, WOOL, OR COTTON. “@S 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or ny fabric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Scarlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors. 
Warranted Fast and Durable. Each package will 
color one to four lbs. of goods. If youhave never 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 
and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For gilding Fancy Basketa, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of ornamental work- 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 
10cts. a package,at the druggists,or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


8. 


errr 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 

cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 

ATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 

gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 

come the disease and restore healthy action. 

L di For complaints peculiar 
aqaies.,. 


© your sex, such as pain 






Darbys Prophylactic Fluid, 


Diphtheria, Scariet Fever, Smaii 
Yellow Fever, Malaria, &c. _ 





The free use of the Fluid will do m t 
cure these diseases than any knowra prapesaien s 


DARBYS PROPHYLACTIC FLUID, 
A safeguard against all Pestilence, | } 
gion, and Epidemics. + Hametion, Conte. 
Use asa gargle for the throat, as a wash 
for the person, and as a disinfectant 
for the house. 
A CERTAIN REMEDY AGAINST ALL 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 
Neutralizes at once all noxious odors and 
destroys the germs of diseases and septic (putrescent) 
floating imperceptible in the air, or such as have ef. 
fected a lodgment in the throat or on the person. 
A certain remedy against all contagious diseases. 
Perfectly harmless used internally or externally, 


gases, 


J. H. ZEILIN & ©O., Proprietors Manufacturi 
Chemists, Philadelphia. Price 60 ce or bottle 
Pint bottles $1. send —_ 


THIS N.Y, SINGER 

“ 2 With es set of Attachments 
ee —— ee FREE. Warranted perfect. Light 
jvome and durable 
Jest triai-pian when desired 
HOME ORGANS! ¢ «ts 
12 stops, Mechanical Sub Bass, 

coupler, 2 knee swells, with 

stool and $1 book, ONLY 7 pine 
sent on test trial-plan if de 1, Blegans 
Case, magnificent tone, le fuside 
—~ out. Circalar, with testimonials, 
ree. Ask G. PAYNE & CO... 
47 Third Avenue, Chicago, LL 
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SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


LEAD 


PE 


SHEET LEAD 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND NARROW 


FRANK A. BROWN, Treas, MANS. 


SALEM, 
WE WANT 1 mr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS A 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman Superb Illucrtration S. 
‘ ork was ribed for cia” © A uOineee > sae 





er « 













na 


N & ©O., Martford, Conn, 


se Wind Engines, 


Over 11,000 of these noise 


less self-regu ating storm- 
proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known That it 


“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in- 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the beet of materials and 
construcied upon thoroughly 
scientitic principles. Runs 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
Below see extracts from letters 





has ever competed. 
DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say :— 


“We heartily endorse all the merits which y 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method 
water.” 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes:—*I do uvhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and all that can be desired,” 

G. W HOLLI1s, Brighton, Mass., says:—i am con 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. I 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satisfaction.” , 

Dr. Dio LEWIs writes :—"This 


ou claim, 
f obtaining 


Windmill seems to 
lave ever 
think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 

For circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SCROFULA, 


and all scrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelas 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbunck 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct resul 
pure state of the blood 

To cure these diseases the blood must be purified 
and restored to a healthy and natural condition. 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA has for over forty years been 
recognized by eminent medical authorities as the most 
net blood purifierin existence. It frees the system 
rom all foul humors, enriches and strengthens the 
blood, removes all traces of mercurial treatment, and 
proves itself a complete master of all ecrofulous dis- 
eases. 

A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 
“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofulous 

sores (ulcers) on my lege. The limbs were badly ewol- 
len and inflamed, and the sores discharged large quan- 
tities of offensive matter. Kvery remedy I tried failed, 
until | used AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, of which I have 
now taken three bottles, with the result that the sores 
are healed, and my general health greatly improved, 
I feel very grateful for the good your medicine has done 
me Yours respectfully, Mas. ANN O'BRIAN,” 
148 Sullivan St., Ve York, June 24, 1882 


a7” All persons interested are invited to 
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Eczema, 
oils, and 





| call on Mrs. O'Brian; also upon the Rev. Z. 
| P. Wilds of 75 bast 54th Street, New York 


City, who will take pleasure in testifying to 
the wonderful cfficacy of Ayer'’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, not only in the cure of this lady, but 
in his own and many other cases within his 
knowledge 

The well-known writer on the Boston Herald, B. W. 
BALL, Rochester, N. A. writes, June 7, 1882 

“Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eczema, and having failed to find relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, which bas effected 
acomplete cure. I consider it a magnificeht remedy 
for all bloed diveares.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


stimulates and regulates the action of the digestive 
and assimilative organs, renews and strengthens the 
vital forces, and speedily cures Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General Del ility, and all 
diseases arising from an impoverished condition of 
the blood and a weakened vitality. 

It is incomparably the cheapest b'ood medicine, on 
account of its concentrated strength and great power 
over disease. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. A Y ER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


34 Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 


£00D COFFEE How to Make It 

AT HALF COST. 

Agents’ Profite $5 to $10 per day, at home. 

4. E-SHEPARD & 00., Cincinnati, O0., and Kansas City, Bo 
13t] 


2 tT nen wwe 
4; ELA > Ic Rt SS 

1 tog from all othem, 

P is cupsbape, wil Self-Adjustin 

® Ballin cer ter, adaptal teelt to all 
itions of the body, while the 

Baila the cop presses the 
tines! 





whh the Finger, With light 
are the Hernia ls held securely 

Gayand night, ands radical curecertain. Lths emcy, d 
cheap. Sentby mail, Circular free, 


EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, UL 
l3teop46 











S¢|/NEW CARDS FOR i883 

O_y>Name neatly printed in pretty ty pe 

b on 60 ENAMEL CHROMO Cards, ng Q 
alike, Just out, 10 ets. 20G1LT BEV EY 

EDGE, ass’d turned corners and plain, t Se, 

12 PEARL FLORALS, imp'td, new om. 

bossed hand designs, 20¢. 12 SWISS 

FLORALS, name covered by band and flowers, 25e, 

Send 25c. for new Album of Samples for Agents, Re- 

duced Price Lists &e. 200 NEW DESIGNS added this 








season. Orders promptly filled BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale, STEVENS BROS. & CO. Northford, Conn, 
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D Langell’s Asthma and Catarrh Remedy 
Cs — | Mrs. W. T. Brown, Monroe, Texas, writes: 
"I suffered with Asthma 30 years. Your 
>) Great Remedy completely cured me. 
I wish all Asthmatic Sufferers to send 
“> their address and get a trial package Free 
>of Charge. It relieves instantly eo the 
jpatient can rest and sleep comfortably. 
Full size box by mail $1. Sold by drug- 
Agists generally Address D. LANGELL, 
Apple Creek, Wayne Co., Ohio, Prop’r. 4teow50 


AUTOMATIC 


OR*'NO TENSION" SEWING MACHINE, 
Perfect Work by the most Inexperienced. 
Have you tried itin your own home? 


Willeox & Gibbs §. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOSTON, 33 West Street. 13teow 44 


TEAR OU" 
WiLL WIND A AT CH. WEAR OUT. 
SOLD pee By mall, %c. Circulars 
. 8. BIRCH & OO... 36 Dey St. N. ¥. 
2Ateop3! 


















0 any Suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can) 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- | 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No! 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- | 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc: | 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 

Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 
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I have a positive remedy he above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong ix my faith in!ts eye 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give Ex- 


press & P, 0. address, DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 141 Pearl Bt., N. ¥. 
26wid 





i/ P ja 
5 Bs -otanee Ji emnee Ads. Aeoso 
On 50 clegant new ChromoCards 10. 14 pks.§1 
Agts. make 50 per cent. Please vend 20c lor Agent’s 
















0 New (1883) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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Manhood Restored. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing Nervous De- 
bility, Pree poe ete., having tried in vain 
every, knows remedy, has discovered a simple means 

se 

f 





and weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is 
it will act promptly and safely. 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention of urine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 

43% SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. / 


*-KIDNEY-WORT 





idneys, Liver and 














-C which he will send free to his fellow- 
 Radreasd. LO REEVES, 4 Obstbaust.N ¥. 
wAt45 


$6.25 for 39 cts. 


Any one sending me 39 cents and the address of 10 
acquaintances will receive by return mai! goods (not 
coupes) that net $6.25. This is an honest offer to in- 
troduce staple goods. If you want a fortune act now. 
J.D. Henry, P.O. Box 127, Buffalo, N.Y. 10teop4#0 












Indian 


Cures 
Skin 


GUARANTEED 


% CLARK JOHNSON 


Blood Svrup 


all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
and Blood. Millions testify to its efficacy in healing the 
above named diseases, and pronounce it to be the 


BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Laboratory 77 West 3d St., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


= ASHB 
Dr. CLark J — troubled with I of Indian 
OHNSON — nay Scrofula, I commenced the use of your 


Syrup, and have 
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